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‘ DWIGHT L. MOODY 


EVER during the past century has the Church of Christ had such an opportunity for the spread of the gospel 

as now presents itself. Never has the world manifested a greater interest in religious teaching. All substitutes 

for Christianity have proved a failure, and the nation is seeking once more for the old paths, the good old way. 
Let the church arise and make ready for the work.—From Mr. Moody’s recent letter to the churches of the country. 


My mind is made up on the question proposed, namely, the relative merits of Christianity and infidelity, under 
whatever other name it appears. Somebody once asked Charles Sumner to hear the other side of slavery. ‘‘ Hear the 
other side?’ he replied, ‘there is no other side,’:’ I would as soon discuss the relative merits of Christianity and 
infidelity. Nobody who studies histery need hesitate in answering the question. And I know what Jesus Christ has 
done for me during the last forty years ‘since I have trusted him. Let the members of your club accept Christ as 
their personal Saviour, and they need not waste time discussing such a question. If I had a remedy that never failed 

_to cure disease for forty years, I should not stop to compare its merits with another remedy.—From Mr. Moody’s 
letter to the Manhattan Liberal Club, declining its invitation to a debate. 











WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN, 1. 

It was a New Year’s meeting indeed, with 
appropriate contributions in connection with 
the passage selected by the leader, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Greene, “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us,” a review of the past history of 
this work, with the mercy which has crowned 
it and the success which has attended it, fur- 
nishing a warrant for strong faith in God’s 
promises for the future. 

Mrs. Judson Smith emphasized the thought 
that, with grateful recognition of divine guid- 
ance in the past, hearts full of the spirit of 
Christ make it possible to carry on the work, 
even though the future path be not always 
plain. 

Miss Child noted some special events of the 
year in Turkey, India, Spain, Africa and 
Micronesia, and urged constant prayer in be- 
half of the missionaries, with courage to face 
whatever the coming months may bring. She 
recalled her recent visit in Sholapur, India, 
where Miss Fowler has an interesting school 
of twenty pupils. Arriving on Saturday, she 
was invited to the school Monday morning, 
to find that they had spent the day Saturday 
in decorating the room with tissue paper, and 
had a ‘‘ good morning” greeting for her in 
plain English letters. As they gave the sa- 
laam one little girl kept her hand upon her 
forehead, and when asked why explained 
that she was making her salaam to the peo- 
ple in America who had sent her her clothes. 
Some of the girls in this school have recently 
volunteered to share their own grain and rice 
with two new girls who wished to come in, 
but for whom there was no money left to be 
appropriated. 

Miss Child also reported incidents in other 
stations. Miss Gordon of Wai, India, writes 
of a father and mother whose means of sup- 
port were so reduced by the famine that the 
father finally sold their child for a rupee, 
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about thirty cents, and purchased some grain 
with the price. The mother, ignorant of the 
transaction, cooked the grain and called for 
her hungry child to share the food. When 
she learned the fact she rushed from the 
house and drowned herself in a deep well, 
and her husband immediately rushed to the 
same fate. Miss Daniels at Harpoot has ar- 
ranged for a hot lunch for the day pupils, and 
finds the girls picking out the pieces of meat 
from their pilaf to carry home to their less 
favored brothers and sisters. Mrs. J. K. 
Browne gave extracts from a letter from Ma- 
latia, where Harpoot missionaries were visit- 
ing in their tour, illustrating one phase of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam. 

Mrs. Kellogg spoke of the indiscriminate 
giving on the part of many Christian people, 
which greatly cripples the work undertaken 
by the church in definite missionary lines, 
and urged discrimination in considering the 
many truly philanthropic calls of the present 
time in connection with the work to which 
Christian bodies are pledged. Mrs. Thompson 
said it was easier to get a hundred persons 
to give something to relieve a starving family 
than to induce one to give towards general 
Christian work. 





The preservation of this nation, of any na- 
tion, is dependent on the religious observ- 
ance of the Sabbath set aside for rest and 
prayer and for honoring the Lord. The Sab- 
bath was well kept in the days of our fore- 
fathers. We are today too lax, and are be- 
coming more so each year. We ought to re- 
turn, in a large measure, to the customs of 
our fathers, and spend all the hours of the 
Sabbath in prayer and rest and in those em- 
ployments that will make us a more religious 
people. The rest day must be preserved for 
the working men, and I hope there will never 
be a general desire to mingle amusement and 
frivolity with the observance of the Lord’s 
day.—Senator John Sherman. 
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OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND. 

The receipts for the week ending Jan. 5 
carry the fund beyond the twenty thousand 
dollar mark. Meanwhile reports are just be- 
ginning to come from the field of the use to 
which money cabled earlier has been put. 
Dr. Raynolds of Van, in the very act of pre- 
paring a letter appealing for the 5,000 orphans 
in the vicinity of that city, received our cable 
remittance, and takes it as an answer to the 
promise, ‘‘ While ye are yet speaking I will 
hear.” 

It will accommodate us in sending receipts 
if stamped and addressed envelopes accom- 
pany contributions. 


Amount received Guring, the week ending Tues- 
day noon and acknowledged in detail by in- 


ETRE PODUINED abc caczcesccvacesanscessssd oceans 8 1,565.20 
Previously acknowledged...........sssccssesesese 18,846.46 
EA GAS 0h sScandebaledhaksbauselcusroxsksossuea raped $20,411.66 





TRUTH EMBODIED IN A PERSON. 


To the man who has wearied himself in 
seeking for the truth amid abstract doc- 
trines and formal creeds it is an unspeak- 
able relief to find that the truth is a per- 
sonal being, and that Christ himself is the 
truth. This, as I interpret his book, was 
the experience of Berdoe. He was a stu- 
dent of medicine, He became an agnostic. 
Entangled in the toils of unbelief, yet eager 
to find some satisfaction for conscience and 
heart, he asked a certain theological pro- 
fessor where he could find light. And the 
professor wisely said to him: ‘ Buy a set 
of Robert Browning.’’ Browning’s contin- 
ual insistence that love is the central secret 
of the universe, and that this love is dem- 
onstrated in Christ, turned the medical 
student from an agnostic into a believer. 
Not first doctrine and then Christ; not first 
creed and then Christ; not first inspiration 
and then Christ; not first Scripture and 
then Christ; but first Christ and then Scrip- 
ture, inspiration, doctrine, creed. This is 
both the order of logic and the order of 
experience.—President Strong of Rochester 
University. 
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IN 


INTERNATIONAL, NOT PROVINCIAL, SERVING THE WHOLE DENOMINATION. 


News of churches, schools, colleges, missions, throughout the world; of Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and other great religious, educational and philanthropic movements, ; 
Letters from staff correspondents in the chief centers of the United States, England and foreign lands, 
attractively describing the most important events as rejated to the progress of the kingdom of God. 
Editorials and briefer comments explaining and illustrating the spiritual and ethical meaning of re- 
4 ligious, political, educational, literary and social events and movements throughout the world. 


7 of all important new books, giving full 
Reviews information of current literature. 








List); papers and books sent postpaid. 


price of which is $3.00 per copy. 


Two Papers and Two Books for $6.00. 


Double Premium Plan for 1897. 


One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books (your own selection from any American Publisher's 
An additional book for each additional new name. 


; One renewal and ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION with $6.00 secure the paper for one year to 
“ both, and TWO Copies of Walker’s History of Congregationalism, the subscription 
An additional copy of the book for each additional new name. 








° br 


The Home its life pictured, its problems discussed, its members instructed and entertained. The 
' Conversation Corner, Mothers in Council, Sunday School Lessons, Prayer Meeting Sug- 
gestions, Closet and Altar—a guide to the noblest Christian family life. 


Hy short, winning, uplifting; by the 
Stories best American and English writers. 


Articles suggestive, practical, stimulating; by thinkers, workers, leaders, 


in church, State, school, business. Freauent illustrations. 


Sketches of persons and places, with portraits and pictures; interviews, studies, descriptions; letters of 
; : travel, accounts of home and society, the best results of historic knowledge, of acquaintance 
with public characters, of appreciation of natural scenery, of familiarity with literature, of aspiration for holiness. 


A subscription to THE CONGREGATIONALIST is an investment for mind, heart, home, church, country. 





1 year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00, On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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besBook 
Pilgrimage 


An Appreciation from 
The Christian Register 


“Not with pilgrim staff and scrip, not foot 
sore and weary, and begging from house to 
house, did The Congregationalist’s New World 
pilgrims make their journey to the Old World 
shrines. Just how comfortably and happily 
and sensibly the New World pilgrims can make 
such a journey may be seen in the charming 
‘ Book of the Pilgrimage,’ just issued by W. L. 
Greene & Co., at the office of The Congrega- 
tionalist in Boston. The book is a fascinating 
record of the pilgrimage to England and Hol- 
land in June and July of the present year. The 
pilgrimage letters which furnish the basis of 
the book were written by Miss Frances J. Dyer, 
one of the editors of the paper. The graphic 
narrative is illumined by an abundance of pic- 
turea gathered from many sources, some made 
by the camera especially for this volume. We 
heartily commend the enterprise of our ortho- 
dox contemporaries in trying to see so much 
of this world before they see the other.”’ 
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Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 200 Illus- 
trations. 100 Autographs. 


Price $3.00, Postpaid. 
A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2.25 
Order from office of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





Just the thing for Weddings. 


Marriage Chimes 


For True Lovers. 


Compiled by M.C. Hazarp, Ph.D. Pp.98. 75c. 
This dainty little book contains some of the 
choicest poems in the language on Love, 
Marriage and Home. 
It also has six full-page -— . roe 
emblematic drawingswith Cte 
corresponding tail-pieces Pei 


pe ex) 
ne lee! 


‘2 Marriabed: 


by Ipsen. A handsome { y 
steel engraved. wedding wey. Chimes 
certificate on parchment rn o 
paper is bound into the seg Mf ee 
book if desired, though it vag. 4 

is also furnished without whi “4s 
it. Bound in white and " Ys & : 


gold, gilt edges, with cover ri F 
design of orange blossoms A." 

and marriage bells. —) 

Itis equally appropriate 

for a wedding souvenir or a wedding anni- 
versary gift. Pastors will find it the most 
acceptable souvenir and certificate combined 
that has ever been issued at a moderate price. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


Beacon Street, Boston. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 
Cong’l House, Boston. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Cogan, experienced in charge of choirs, wants 
sition. Prominent Boston references. Address 
ganist, care Congregationalist. 





Bearders. A family of three ladies, in a pleasant 
and comfortable home in country, would receive a few 
boarders with best of references. Inquire of Rev. R. R. 
Kendall, Weymouth Heights. 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 
Mr. Moody’s Presence in Boston 
Concerning Least Things 
Let the Churches Begin 
Promises for the Opening Year 
Current History 
In Brief 
CORRENT THOUGHT 26 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Boston 9 
Interior 10 
Australia ll 
Canada 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Mr. Moody in New York. Rev. John T, Beckley, 
D.D. 12 
The Literary Approach to the Old Testament. 
I. The Oid Testament a True Literature. 


NINA SAS ys 


@ 


Prof. Frank K. Sanders 13 
An Uncommon Career, Rey. J. L. Hill, D. D. l4 
The Amherst ‘ Union Lecture Course.” W. I. 
Fletcher 25 
THE HOME: 
Love—a selected poem 15 
Paragraphs 5 


“For Tom.” Harry Heman Mallory 


Stepmothers and Mothers-in-law. Kate Upson 


Clark 17 
The Relation of Food to Health—a selection 17 
Closet and Altar 17 
Mothers in Council 18 
Pretending to be Wicked—a selection 18 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 19 
Corner Scrap-Book 19 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. Lesson for Jan. 17 20 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic for Jan, 17-23 21 
Notes 30 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 21 
LITERATURE 22 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Educational Work in a Berkshire Church 27 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

*Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 2 
Our Armenian Orphans’ Fund 2 
Truth Embodied in a Person—a selection 2 
Biographical 21 
Economists at Baltimore. John Haynes, Ph.D. 24 
The Moody Campaign of 1877. F. J. D. 26 
The First Service in Boston 26 
The Socia! Evolution in Japan 26 
Notices 27 


Authorized and Revised Versions Compared—a 
selection 31 


A Bishop on Unity—a selection 31 
A Proper Retort—a selection 32 
Brave and Faithful Service. Resolutions of the 
West Medfield Church 32 
Marriages and Deaths 32 
Business Outlook 33 
Salvation a Fact, Not a Theory—a selection 33 
The Grand Old Man—a selection 33 
The Preacher and His Audience—a selection 34 
The Hopeful Side of Higher Criticism—a selec- 
tion 34 


Thistles from Scottish Hillsides 





THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 





The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

If PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 


of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as | 


printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 

on, 








ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-classmail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 





68 Pages. 
Handbook for 1897 


NOW READY. 
Handbook for 1897 


incorporates all the best 
Seatures of the eight pre- 
vious annual editions and 
adds several new and val- 
uable pages. 

So satisfactory was last 
year’s plan of subdividing 
the weekly topics for the 
prayer meetings that it has 
been followed again. 

The daily Bible readings 
will have a bearing upon 
the prayer meeting topics. 
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Contents of 1897 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with subdi- 
visions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y.P.S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Junior ** * Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

8.S.and Y.P.S. C. E. Statistics. 

A Program of Travel to Pilgrim Shrines in 
England and Holland. 

Our Benevolent Societies. 

Congregational Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1897. 

Creed of 1883. 

A Popular Catechism of Cengregationalism,. 

Popular Books on Congregatienalism. 


I@- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _@% 
4 cents each; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGEONY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STREBRT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburtea Pl, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 


ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars, 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


BUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. 


a 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Bearding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th St., New York City. From Kindergartens 
through College Preparatory. Home and chaperonage. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Regular and elective courses,literary, scientific,class- 
ical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in artand music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Bean- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Winter term, Dec. 31,189, Illustrated pro- 
spectus. Address 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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Mushroom Sleeves. 


To Every One 


He’ many words 
do youthink you 
can correctly spell 
with the letters in 
the word OPPORTUNITIES! Using each letter 
uw desired, but not more times than it appears in 
Opportunities. Proper nouns, obsolete and foreign 
words not allowed. Words spelled alike but having 
different meanings, count as one word, W ork it 
out as follows: Poor, Tin, Tins, Nut, Run, Runs, ete. 

Our Offer.—We will pay ®100 for the largest 
list, $50 for the second largest, $25 for the third, $10 
each for the next five, $5 each for the next ten, and 
$1 each for the next twenty-five. That is to say we 
will divide among forty-three cortestants the aggre- 
gate sum of $300, according to merit. Don t you 
think you could be one of the forty-three?) TRY IT, 

Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental 
effort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 
May Manton, the most popular up-to-date Fashion 
Magazine in the world, Its 36 pages, replete with 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 
and children’s garments, make it a real 





iiisses 
necessity in every household; the Designs and Fash- 
ion Hints, being by May Manton, render it invalu- 
able as an absolutely reliable Fashion Guide. 

Our Conditions.—You must send with your list 
of words 25 cents (stamps or silver) for a Three 
Months’ Tria! Subscription to MODES. ; 

Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
»5 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in add 
tion to three months’ subscription, receive by r¢ 
turn mail a pattern of this ladies’ bebe waist wit 
mushroom sleeves, No. 6959 (illustrated above), it 
any size from 32 to 40 inches bust measure, 

Our Aim.—The present monthly circulation of 
Moves exceeds 50,000. We aim to make it 100,000. 

This contest will close February 15th next so the 
names of successful spellers may be published in 
the following issue of Moprs, but SEND IN YOUR 
LIST AT ONCE. For our responsibility we refer 
you to any Mercantile Agency. Address: 

‘ “MODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 377, 130 WHITE STREET, NEW Yor* 


A BOOK OF GEMS! 


Sacred Songs No. ! 


By Sankey, MeGranahan and Stebbins. 
This New Collection of Devotional songs used by Mr. 
Moopy and Mr. Sankey in the great meetings held in 
New York in November and December 


IS WITHOUT A RIVAL 








Contains the latest and best New Songs 

RP | by the Authors, These can be obtained in 

ahin/K no other book, Is pronounced by many 

SACRED | of our leading Evangelists and Singers 
a | “the best of the Series?” 


JUST THE BOOK you reed 
this winter. Do not adopt a book un 
cates. ) | tl you havetried Sacred Songs !.o.1 
we ast | $25 per 100; 30 cts each, ifb» mai. 
pe To: = | If your Bockseller does not sell it, send 

————~ to the Publishers, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


Chieago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 Last Oth St., New York, 


SONGS | 











A book every minister should read. 


IN PULPIT AND PARISH. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. 

By Natuanie. J. Burton, D.D., late pastor 
of Park Church, Hartford, Ct. New Edition 
640 pp, with steel portrait and memorial 
addresses. $175. 

One of the brightest and most inspiring of 
books. Fall of sense and of wit. Fresh, 
breezy, helpful. It formerly cost $3.75, and 
was worth it. At less than half the former 
price every minister should at once secure a 
copy. We have but a limited edition. 


The Pilgrim Press, 


Beacon Street, Boston. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
New York. Minneapolis. © San Francisco. 





TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS 


In the care of convalescents, chronic cases, feeble 
elderly persons and little children will continue 
throughout the winter under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Emergency aod Hygiene Association. 
For details, apply to the Instructor, 
DR. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, 92 Charles St., 
From 3 to 5 p.M., daily. 
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FACTS Worth Remembering for 1897 


Record Book. The best is the PILGRIM CHURCH RECORD, published by 


T° begin the new year’s church business right you should have a good Church 


your own society at $2.00 and upward. 


Remember some 


of the best books are issued by YOUR OWN SOCIETY. Some of the new 
issues are very attractive and teach important lessons. 


H” your Sunday School Library been replenished recently ? 


PILGRIM LESSON HELPS. 


If your school does not, isn’t 1897 a good 
Our S. 8S. Record Books are also the best, 


Ee Congregational Sunday School should, and most of them do, use the 


time to begin? Samples free. 


and study. OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE gives our reduced prices on 


N”: is the time for ministers to get some good books for home reading 


the best books from all publishers. 


etc , bandy for reference. 


Send for one. 


Our PILGRIM SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURY 


| Se should have a list of the year’s S. S. Lessons, Y. P.S.C.E. Topics, 


bas all this and much more. 


greatest Sunday School extension movement of modern times. 


4 cts.; $2.00 per 100; $2.40, postpaid. 


Hazard’s 


WwW Y not start a HOME DEPARTMENT in your Sunday School? It is the 


Home Department book, 25 cts., te!ls you all about it. 


is such an immense improvement upon it, and only $2.00. 


We want agents 


y” cannot afford to longer use Cruden’s Concordance now that WALKER’S 


to sell Walker’s. 


It has 50,000 more references than Cruden’s, 


VERY college girl should have the ‘*‘ MARY LYON YEAR BOOK,”’ containing 


a daily thought from this great pioneer in women’s higher education. 


$1.25 ; 


beautifully bound. $1.00, postpaid, to any one mentioning this advertisement. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSION WORK? Our business department is the 


A RE you aware tbat business sent to the Congregational bookstores helps 


largest single contributor to it, appropriating $3,000 to $5,000 annually. 


EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AS A CUSTOMER. May we have yeu, 


and your church and school ? 


RQ every that the appropriation we now make could be doubled if we had 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 


NEW YORK, 


(Notice this today. This a4. may not<appear_again.) 





$100 


GOLD REE 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
lettersin ENDEAVORS? You can make twenty or more 
words, we feel sure, aud if you do, you will receive a 
good reward. Use no letter unless found in the word. 
Use no language except English. Use any dictionary. 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs. adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, ad- 
jectives, proper nouns peesete allowed. Anything that 
is a legitimate word. q ork it out in this manner: En- 
deavors, en, end, ends, near, nod, nods, dear, deer, ear, 
ears, and, or, ore, Oar, oars, etc. Use these words in 
your list. The publisher of WOMAN’Ss WORLD AND 
JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY wiil pay $20 00 in gold to 
the person able to make the largest list of words from 
the letters in the word ENDEAVORS; $160 for the 
second; $5.00 for the third; $500 for the fourth, and 
$2.00 each for the thirty next largest lists. The above 
rewards are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to our handsome 
woman’s magazine, thirty-six pages, one hondred and 
a long columng, finely i lustrated, and all 
original matter, long and short stories by the best au- 
thors; price, $1.00 per year. Itis necessaiy for you, to 
enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and 
every person sending the 24 cents and a list of twenty 
words or more is guaranteed an extra present, by returao 
mail (in addition to the magazine) of a 176-page book, 
“Beyond Recall,” by Adeline Sergeant—a powerful love 
romance. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or 
money refunded Lists should be sent at once, and not 
later than March 15. The names and addresses of suc- 
cessful contestants will be printed in April issue, pub- 
lishedin March, Our publication has been established 
nine years. We refer you to any mercantile agency for 
our standing. Make your list now. Address J. H. 
PLU MMER, Publisher, 225-6-7 Temple Court Building, 
Dept. M. C., New York City. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
7 va rch Bells & Chimes. 
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Edersheim’s Life of Christ. 


Two large o:tavo vols., Longmans’s Authorized Edition, 
mailed on reveipt of $1.85. Reduced trom $6.00. 


N. J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Augic @achers 


Send us your name and ad- 
dress if you wish to receive 


Free of Charge 


a copy of ‘* The Musical Visi- 
tor,’’ a magazine devoted to 
the interests of music and mu- 
sicians; and a copy of ** The 
Teachers Hand Book,’’ con- 
taining a list of choice musical 
compositions and aids forteach- 
ing purposes. Mention this 








paper. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


‘* Everything in the Music Line.’ 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Topical Analysis of the Bible. 


By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. 


A New Work, Original in Plan and Detail. 
Description, Specimen Pages and Special Advance-Offer 


learned and unlearned. 
sent on request by 


Of incomparable value to all, 


BUTLER BIBLE-WORK CO., 85 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We are grateful at the increasing interest in 
this fund shown the past two weeks. J: will be 
betraying no one’s confidence if we say that we 
have never received so many letters from pistors 
of small frontier churches, regretting their in- 
ability to subscribe for the paper, as this year. 
We want to help these worthy men and will do 
our full srare if the contributors to the fund will 
help us. Another year many of these pastors will 
be able to take the paper for themselves. Sunday 
schools, like the one mentioned below, may do 
good service through this fund. 


Bn. & y coemies. ¢ Senay. Mass.. - $2.00 
ig ME, Ee — 
i. T. Burnap, Sammons, Mass.. 


Estate of the late Wm. Hyde, Ware, ‘Mass... 4 30 
Miss A. M. Manning, Littleton Common....... 
irs. B. B. K., Marlboro, MN. H........ ...cccesss 
A Friend, Greenfield, desverth Vesa hy ie eee ae 
Walpole Cong, 8. s.. oP Re oy ee 

in 565 > s4dbbpenctee soe oaes te 
hie. P. C. Reed, Plymouth, N. H........ is 
Estate of Lavicia arnham, Winchester 
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Geo. H. Gilbert, Winchester............. - 
E. W.A., Westboro, DERN aadsd.cbee sees ecedee 
me Re Na Jit Ee a ta 
Mrs. J. Wilder, Brattleboro, Vt................. 
ER re 
L.8.C., Graniteville, _, Sea teen 
A..F. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mage.. 
Mrs. Horace Cousens, Newton Center. eee 
Be Os OU BNOD RUMI 65.55 vcc8 v0.08 0000 ccccese 
Mary Noyes Shaw, Rockland, Mass.,............ 
Julius Davenport, Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 
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BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 


Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Top, Gilt Side. 200 
Tilustrations. 100 Autographs. 


Price $3 00, Postpaid. 


GH See an appreciative notice from he 
Christian Register printed in another column. 


A few copies, parchment paper binding, $2.25 
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% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. ® | 
@Monthsfor . . . . . $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 
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THE HANDBOOK FOR 
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sions, Y. P. 8. C. E. 
PRAYER MEETING 
Torics, JuNIOR C, E, 
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OF OTHER IMPORTANT 
MATTER 100 COPIES, 
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Two More Opinions. 


“Tam glad to see that you improve on these topics 
from year to year. Have always liked them, but they 
seem to grow constantly better.” —Oni0. 


“The best yet.”—COLORADO. 


N OT long ago Mr. Moody preached to 








the convicts in Sing Sing prison. 

His subject was Partakers of the 
Divine Nature. He told them that human 
nature is sinful; that it can be redeemed 
through Christ; that the only way human 
nature can become partaker of the divine 
nature is through the new birth by the 
power of the Holy Spirit into the divine life; 
that the first step to this new birth is to 
gain the mastery over self, the control of 
one’s passions, so that there shall be no 
hindranc2 to the new birth; and that the 
divine life is the realization of God’s pur- 
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pose for every soul. The gospel which Mr. 
Moody preached to those prisoners is just 
the gospel needed in Boston today. Human 
nature which has not fallen into crime is 
still sinful, and, while criminals are sepa- 
rated by prison walls from fellowship with 
it in the outer world, it shares the same 
need, and both can receive the same re- 
deeming grace. Without that we are all 
condemned before God. With it we are 
partakers of his nature. Whoever preaches 
this gospel in sincerity and in the power of 
the Holy Spirit finds response in the hearts 
of men and women wherever he meets them. 
May it be proclaimed with renewed earnest- 
ness in every pulpit in these opening weeks 
of the New Year. 


The old question of the taxation of 
churches and of colleges seems to be com: 
ing up again for discussion. Those who 
are considering it will do well to jot down 
in their note-books some figures concerning 
the taxation of other properties which are 
of advantage to the general public, For 
example, according to the United States 
census of 1890, railway corporations owned 
17 03 per cent. of all the taxable wealth of 
Minnesota, bat paid only 5.02 per cent. of 
the total taxes. In Wisconsin they owned 
16 46 per cent. of the property of the State, 
but paid 68 per cent. of taxes. In lowa, 
owning 19.72 per cent. of the wealth, they 
paid 792 per cent. of the State taxes. In 
North Dakota, owning 35.53 per cent. of the 
property, they paid 6.24 per cent. of the 
taxes. These figures are taken from an 
article in The Independent by Mr. L. G. 
Powers, commissioner of labor for Minne- 
sota. Before imposing a tax on the institu- 
tions for the promotion of morals and edu- 
cation, it would be well to consider plans 
for more equitable taxes on properties which 
yield some pecuniary return to their owners. 


Nothing is easier than to run an estab- 
lished business into bankruptcy. Thou- 
sands are doing itevery year. Itonly needs 
a little carelessness, a few unnecessary risks, 
a neglect at one point, timidity at another 
and rash overconfidence at a third, and the 
losses so far overbalance the gains that the 
business comes toa stop. There may bea 
show of confidence for a while, but sooner 
or later collapse is inevitable. It is possi- 
bie also to handle the business of the Chris- 
tian life so improvidently that, so far as 
influence for good is concerned, it shal] be 
bankrupt. A little carelessness, a few neg- 
lects of duty, some risky trading with the 
powers of evil in the world, evident, per- 
haps, in worldly gain and certainly in har- 
dening of character, all showing that Christ 
is only admitted to the second place, and 
the man’sinfluenceis gone. Sobriety, which 
does not mean gloom but honest care in 
handling our own life as a stewardship for 
God, is necessary to influence, as influence 
is necessary to the bighest Christian joy. 
How can a bankrupt Christian be a joyful 
Christian? We miss the delight of service, 
not because we have gone so far as to pro- 
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fess Christ but because we have not gone so 
far as to live for him. 


It is comforting for those of us who are 
conscious of our ignorance to know that 
great men who have preceded us have not 
been able to solve all the puzzling ques- 
tions which Christian religion is putting to 
us. Thus it is reported that after Melanch- 
thon’s death there was found a note-book on 
his table in which the reasons were written 
why he did not fear death. On one leaf 
stood the words, ‘‘ Thou wilt be free from 
sin; thou wilt bo delivered from anxiety 
and from the rage of theologians,’”’ On the 
other leaf were the words, ‘‘ Thou art com- 
ing to the light; thou wilt see God and his 
Son; thou wilt know the wonderful mys- 
teries which thou couldst not penetrate in 
this life: why we are created as we are, 
and not otherwise, and what is the union of 
the two natures in Christ.’’ How gladly 
we would know what this union is, as well 
as why we are brought into the world to 
fight the battle of sin from the first mo- 
ment of conscious existence to the last. 
The reformers knew whom they believed. 
So may we. 


The difference between German and 
American theologians in their study of the 
Bible is said to be illustrated by two ques- 
tions. The German asks first of each state- 
ment to be considered, ‘‘Is it true?’’ The 
American asks, ‘‘What will be the conse- 
quence if it is believed?’’ A recent ad- 
dress by Professor Harnack of Berlin, as 
translated for the Literary Digest, wou'd 
seem to suggest the importance of both 
questions in order correctly to answer 
either. Professor Harnack is perhaps the 
most influential theologian in Germany. 
He declared that historical Protestantism is 
dying out. It was a church, he said, based 
on a creed drawn from the Holy Scriptures. 
But theological science has become secular- 
ized and its confidence in its written sources 
is disappearing. It is also as independent 
of the traditional teachings of the church as 
of the Scriptures. Professor Harnack says 
that two things have been preserved from 
the old Protestantism, which in fact con- 
stitute the gospel. These are: (1) that re- 
ligion is nothing else than an attitude or 
sentiment of the heart, trusting in God; (2) 
that in Protestantism this trust in God is 
found united with the simplest and plainest 
morals in a most intimate manner. But, in 
our judgment, if the trust in God of holy 
men of old was not the result of a knowl- 
edge of God who revealed himself to them, 
and if they left no trustworthy record of 
the revelation, neither will such trust abide 
among men, nor the simple and plain 
morals which were united with it. This 
fear of consequences is areal motive with 
us for believing that the Scriptures record 
a genuine revelation of God. But we are 
satisfied also by the evidence in history and 
in our own experience that they are true. 
When Protestantism in Germany ceases to 
find adequate support in the Scriptures and 
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in the traditional teachings of the church, it 
will fail and so will any other form of Chris- 
tianity. 

MR. MOODY’S PRESENOE IN BOSTON. 

During the twenty years in which Mr. 
Moody has been before the American pub- 
lic as an evangelist he has held only two 
protracted series of meetings in Boston, 
although he has been here on many other 
occasions for the purpose of special ad- 
dresses and sermons. His first campaign 
in 1877, features of which are recalled else- 
where in this paper, took place not long 
after his return from England, and the re- 
sults of it were far-reaching. Four years 
ago he came again to Boston, establishing 
his headquarters at Tremont Temple, where 
for two months noon meetings were held 
daily, the attendance never falling below 
1,500 persons, and reaching that minimum 
only on the most unpleasant day of the win- 
ter. His plan of operations then was to sup- 
plement these noon meetings in the heart 
of the city by evening assemblages else- 
where, and he visited successively various 
portions of the city and suburban districts. 

The method of the campaign ushered in 
this week varies considerably from that 
heretofore adopted. Tremont Temple is 
again to be the scene of the great mass 
meetings, but they are to be held in the 
morning at 10,30 and in the afternoon at 3, 
and for the present there will be no even- 
ing meetings, and none at a distance from 
the Temple. Mr. Moody’s idea is that in- 
dividual churches, or groups of churches, 
should supplement the Tremont Temple in- 
fluences by holding special meetings de- 
signed for their respective localities. He 
has no desire to monopolize public atten- 
tion, but wishes, on the other hand, that 
there should be many centers of special 
evangelism, and he rejoices in every indi- 
cation that churches under their natural 
leaders or, by availing themselves of other 
evangelists, are arousing themselves to seri- 
ous and definite work. 

The adoption of this plan of procedure 
gives a hint as to the probable character of 
Mr. Moody’s preaching. He will strive to 
arouse Christians to break up the formal- 
ism and to bring to an end the apathy of 
churches wherever such detriments to the 
progress of the kingdom exist. He hopes 
to make his meetings of service first of all 
in promoting a higher type of Christian life 
and service not only in the immediate vicin- 
ity but throughout New England. He will 
not neglect the preaching of the gospel to 
the unconverted but that phase of his en- 
deavors will, for the present at least, be 
subordinated to the carrying out of the 
other purpose which has long been gather- 
ing strength in his mind. 

Mr. Moody comes here from a series of 
six weeks’ meetings in New York city, the 
influence of which through newspapers and 
other channels has extended far and wide 
over the country. He says that he has 
never conducted a more satisfactory cam- 
paign. Some of its features are set forth 
elsewhere in this paper by a New York pas- 
tor. His methods in that city have largely 
shaped his program for Boston, and there 
is every reason to believe that as great and 
desirable results will follow his work here. 
He came at the invitation of local ministers, 
on whose committee are representatives of 
four denominations. The business arrange- 
ments are in the competent hands of the 
well-known layman, Mr. Henry M. Moore, 
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May the great evangelist receive a fresh ac- 
cession of power from on high as he comes 
among us and may the churches be atten- 
tive and responsive to his message. 


OONOERNING LEAST THINGS. 


It is certain that most of our happiness 
in the new year will depend upon little 
things. Great choices, decisive steps—as 
the world calls them—will probably be very 
few for any of us, but the result of the 
year’s living will be determined by a multi- 
tude of little efforts and decisions, any one 
of which we may be tempted to think 
lightly of. 

Life seldom makes progress by leaps and 
bounds, It is rather, in the oft-repeated 
figure of our Lord’s parables, a growth. 
We cannot see its progress from hour to 
hour, but we have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing its tendency. Little temptations are 
the forerunners of great falls. Itis at the 
outposts that the enemy begins his success- 
ful war. Would it not be well for us, there- 
fore, to post our sentries of prayer and 
watchfulness at the very openings of the 
way of sin? The spirit of obedience is 
shown in care for little duties. Is it not 
our wisdom, therefore, to prove ourselves 
in this form of self-discipline before we are 
subjected to harder trials? Regularity of 
prayer and worship holds the key to the 
enjoyment of communion with God. Is it 
not wise to enter constantly that door of 
strength and beauty? 

It was not this habit of attention to the 
essential little things of life which our 
Lord condemned. The Pharisees invented 
petty observances which left out the spirit 
of the law, but this is carrying the spirit of 
unselfishness into all the details of life. If 
any one imagines that he is to become a 
perfected disciple by beginning with the 
large observances to the neglect of the little 
ones, he will learn his folly in bitter experi- 
ence. The test of life is action, and action 
has most to do with what we call the petty 
details of life. Love of the brother whom 
we have seen is evidence and practice for 
the love of our unseen Father. Ministry to 
the brethren is the only opportunity of 
ministry to Christi. ‘The spirit of thankful- 
ness for little gifts from day to day is the 
best preparation for the glory which it is 
beyond the heart of man to conceive. 

It is in social relations, however, that the 
importance of little duties and observances 
appears most urgent and inviting. The 
happiness of home, the comfort of friends, 
the large, or halting, witness for the joy of 
Christian service which we bear, depend 
far more than we imagine upon common 
words spoken in love or carelessness, The 
very tones of the voice in ordinary conver- 
sation—and much more in the inevitable 
disagreements of intimate acquaintance— 
tell of our Christian attainment or neglect. 

Which of us, looking back, but wishes 
that his time might have been spent to bet- 
ter advantage, with more loving service to 
his friends and more effective witness to 
the faith? For ended days the present 
offers only space for repentance, but tbe 
little, pressing, momentous opportunities go 
on, the littleavexations continue to annoy, 
the little temptations assail and, too often, 
find us careless still, in spite of all regrets. 
Yet out of these choices and opportunities, 
which are so little and which pass soswiftly 
by, our character is growing toward some 
decisive and unchangeable result. 
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LET THE OHUROHES BEGIN. 

“The future of the American republic 
depends upon the development of the Amer- 
ican conscience,’’ said Harper’s Weekly re- 
cently in commenting upon the Moody 
meetings in New York. To that business 
our churches in and about Boston are be- 
ing summoned with especial emphasis as 
Mr. Moody begins his work among us. In 
his appeal he says, “ First, let us have a 
revival of righteousness among ourselves 
and then open wide our churches to those 
whom we have so long neglected.’”’ Itisa 
fact which every thoughtful man has faced 
with more or less of courage, that our national 
and social need is not so much for the adop- 
tion of new institutions or the modification 
of existing laws as it is for the education 
of the public conscience and the improve- 
ment of the average type of man. It was 
the disinterested patriotism of the fathers 
which made the success of the American 
Revolution possible under a system of 
confederation which was always threaten- 
ing to fall to pieces by its own weight. 
A higher standard even than—let us say 
the standard of Washington and Franklin— 
would have lightened the task; yet few 
would be willing to claim, we suppose, that 
the average of disinterested service is as 
high in our modern legislative bodies as it 
was in the Continental Congress. 

It is the office of the church to educate 
the consciences of men. She does this for 
her own members, but also for those out- 
side her membership by holding up a stand- 
ard which men may disregard but must re- 
spect. The leaven grows and spreads and 
does its office beyond the limits of sight. 
Wise men who are not believers understand 
this and are loth to see the influence of 
Christianity lessened or broken. They feel 
the need of the machinery of the churches 
for police purposes if nothing more, and 
are well aware that if it were destroyed 
there is nothing to take its place. They 
would like to see its efficiency increased 
along this line—a wish in which the mem- 
bers of the churches must heartily join. 

This duty of helping to educate the con- 
science of the people which God has laid 
upon the churches is also an opportunity. 
In its fulfillment one of the great ends of 
Christ’s kingdom is to be attained. Every 
thoughtful disciple must feel that success 
in this work must be one of the best evi- 
dences of faithful stewardship as well as 
one of the best methods of increasing that 
attractiveness of the churches which is the 
best measure of their efficiency. Power is 
attractive. When the churches are a great 
moral power in the community the history 
of Judah in King Asa’s time will be re- 
peated: ‘* They fell to him in abundance 
when they saw that the Lord his God was 
with him.” 

The first step toward raising the level of 
right thinking and unselfish living in the 
nation must be the uplift of the standard 
of the church’s own life and thought. The 
Christian conscience must be educated first, 
because judgment will begin at the house 
of God. The pastors and deacons of our 
churches are the natural leaders in a move- 
ment of deepening spiritual life which will 
be felt from one end of the land to the 
other. This effort comes first in order of 
time and is first in importance. Without 
this, gain in knowledge, wealth and num- 
bers counts for little. There never was a 
better opportunity or a more fitting time 
for this purification and enlargement of 
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spiritual life at the centers of influence than 
exists today. The promise of God’s pres- 
ence was never more assured. This winter 
may be the beginning of an unexampled 
spiritual growth and extension of right- 
eousness if God’s people, with united faith 
and effort, will but use the opportunity 
which is ready to their hand. 


ns 


PROMISES FOR THE OPENING YEAR. 


Strictly speaking the promises of God 
have no more to do with the opening year 
than with its passing or its closing. They 
always hold good. But there is a real and 
an important sense in which they seem to 
have a special significance as the year be- 
gins. It is a time when thoughtful, con- 
sciertious persons have been looking back 
over their spiritual history, regretting their 
lapses from goodness and determining to do 
better in the future. It therefore is a time 
when they especially need and appreciate 
encouragement from above. It affords them 
an additional degree of strength to be re- 
minded afresh just then that the Almighty 
Father has pledged his sovereign word to 
forgive and help them. The trustworthi- 
ness of his promises becomes doubly pre- 
cious and invigorating. 

It is the eternal faithfulness and omnipo- 
tence of God which make his promises sure. 
He is the embodiment of truth and power. 
With him is no variableness nor so much as 
the merest shadow of turning or of weak- 
ness. What he says he means. What he 
has promised is certain to be fulfilled. In 
the cases of even the wisest, mightiest, most 
willing human friends, the most positive 
pledge always is uncertain because of the 
nature of things. There always is the pos- 
sibility that, in spite of the good will and 
honest eudeavors of him who made it, un- 
foreseen and unavoidable conditions may 
defeat its fulfillment. The qualification, 
‘if it be possible,’ always isimplied. But 
no such limitation attaches to the pledges 
made by God. No conditions can arise un- 
suspected or unconquerable by him. The 
word of God, once uttered, standeth sure. 

This fact renders our duty twofold. We 
are to believe simply and unfalteringly in 
the divine promises. They are solid foun- 
dations for faith and we are to stand upon 
them erect and firm. We also are to act 
as if we believed them thus, to go straight 
forward when and whithersoever they point 
us, no matter what obstacles may seem to ex- 
ist, assured that the way will open in God’s 
own time. Thus both we ourselves and all 
who know us will be encouraged and en- 
abled to win noble successes in God’s name. 





OURRENT HISTORY. 
Freedom of Speech and Thought in Canada. 

On Dec, 27 the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the Province of Que®’ec, speaking from their 
pulpits, placed The Electeur, the chief Lib- 
eral organ of the Province, under the ban, 
and forbade all Roman Catholics to read, 
buy, circulate or labor for the contumacious 
journal, under pain of incurring mortal sin 
and refusal of the sacraments if they dis- 
obeyed. 

The reasons given for this act of the bish- 
ops are: That one year ago its editor dared 
to protest against clericai interference with 
a then pending by-election in the Province; 
that he recently reprinted a pamphlet writ- 
ten by an able French Liberal, in which he 
sharply defined the spiritual and_ political 
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spheres of activity of the clergy, and inti- 
mated that it would be better for them to 
cease posing as mentors in politics; that he 
approves the Laurier administration’s set- 
tlement of the Manitoba school controversy. 
The results of this boycott by ecclesiastics 
already apparent are moat significant, The 
Electeur is dead, for it were useless for it 
to fight against such an edict, but a new 
organ, with essentially the same views and 
backed by the same men, already is in the 
field. The proprietor and editor of The 
Electeur are considering the duty of suing 
the archbishop and bishops issuing the 
mandement, in order to test the legality of 
their action and their power to suppress 
free thought and rtin a prosperous prop- 
erty. Most of the Liberal and many of the 
Conservative Roman Catholic laymen of the 
Province condemn the action of the bishops 
as both unjust and impolitic, and the press 
of the Dominion, irrespective of party, warns 
the clerical despots that they have raised 
an issue on which they may ride to their 
permanent undoing. Taken as a forerun- 
ner, the act seems to imply that the hier- 
archy has decided to reject the ministry’s 
plan of settling the Manitoba dispute, and 
is preparing to dragoon the French Lib- 
erals into desertion of Premier Laurier. 
He replies that he is confident ‘“‘that the 
Catholics will render to God what is God’s 
and to Cesar what is Casar’s,’’ and the 
tone of the French and Irish Cathelic press 
of the Dominion indicates that if the ultra- 
montane party forces the issue, and com- 
pels the Catholic electors to choose between 
Premier Laurier’s theory of church and 
state and its theory, Premier Laurier will 
win. The independent action of these elec- 
tors in the last election, and their indiffer- 
ence to the hierarchy’s mandement then 
issued, points the way to other revolts. It 
is to be hoped that the issue will be joined 
and tested both in the courts and at the 
polls. Disciplined and chastened by a pun- 
ishment given by Canadian electors, the 
ultramontane faction of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the United States may feel 
less inclined to challenge the organic Jaw 
and inbred spirit of our land, as they will 
sooner or later if given opportunity to in- 
dulge in inherent propensities. 


, 


Ireland’s United Front. 

When the British Parliament reassembles 
the ministry will be faced by a combination 
of Irishmen such as men of this generation 
have not seen, demanding a revision of the 
scheme of imperial taxation and a lessen- 
ing of Ireland’s share. Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, Ulstermen and Munster- 
men, landlords and tenants, lords and serv- 
ants are all of one mind now, and why, for- 
sooth? What has happened to bring about 
the harmony, so unprecedented? Naught 
but the old, old solvent—self-interest. The 
report of a royal commission with its cold, 
dry statistics has done what all the elo- 
quence and statesmanship of men could not 
do. Irish advocates for years, in and out 
of Parliament, have asserted that Ireland 
was overtaxed, but their assertions even 
when backed with facts have been dis- 
missed as the mouthings of ambitious 


- politicians or the ravings of intolerant, un- 


forgiving, ungrateful Celts, But presto, 
change! A royal commission, chiefly Eng- 
lishmen, is appointed. It studies the data, 
reports dispassionately, and at once men 
who differ on Home Rule, the Real Pres- 
ence and every other subject rush into each 
other’s arms and rally in defense of their 
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purses, and of course those Irishmen who 
hitherto have sworn that they were not 
party to injustice are more vehement now 
than those who have protested against it 
for years. It is always galling to be proved 
a fool as well as a thief. 

Is Russia Playing a Double Game? 

No new fact respecting the real situation 
in Constantinople has come to the surface, 
Conjecture is rife of course, and, in the 
absence of action, speculation like the fol- 
lowing is interesting, especially as the 
Vienna Neue Presse, which ventures to put 
it forth, is credited with being one of Bis- 
marck’s mouthpieces. It says: 


The web on which Russia, together with 
the other Powers, is publicly engaged, namely, 
the work of reforms, is secretly undone by her 
day by day. The Turk knows that Europe is 
not united, and acts accordingly. The whole 
is a comedy in which the dupes are not even 
duped, because every cabinet in Europe knows 
that Russia is insincere. She will, at the 
right moment, land troops on the shores of 
the Bosporus, force a protectorate upon the 
helpless sultan, and then close the doors of 
the straits, putting the keys into her pocket, 
and, being secure against surprise from that 
side, she will devote all her energy to the fur- 
therance of her Asiatic schemes. It is un- 
likely that England would object by force, be- 
cause she could count upon military support 
neither from Austria, which has already con- 
cluded a compact with Russia on the model of 
that signed at Reichstadt with regard to the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, nor 
from Italy, which, statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, has a treaty with Russia. 
The upshot of it all will be that Constantino- 
ple will become Russian with the rest of the 
Turkish empire, except the portion allotted 
beforehand to Austria, namely, Salonica and 
its neighborhood. 


It is significant of what may not be ex- 
pected from this Administration that our 
fleet in the Mediterranean is scattering, and 
we hear nothing more about the Bancroft 
entering the Dardanelles, nor aught save 
promises—if even those—respecting pay- 
ment of indemnities to American citizens 
and institutions that have suffered loss. 
The Outlook in India. 

In reviewing the way of the world dur- 
ing 1896 we said concerning India that she 
not only was suffering from famine, but 
also undergoing a process of gradual im- 
poverishment, caused by unfair British tax- 
ation. , Of course, if this latter statement 
be true, then there must be more or less 
discontent among the natives of India. As 
confirming the impression that there is such 
unrest, we note the letter from Allahabad, 
dated Nov. 12, and published in The Nation 
of last week. Written by an American, it 
gives an outsider’s point of view. He re- 
ports that he has received confidences from 
lips that were sealed or gave only smiling 
answers, a8 long as he was supposed to be 
an Englishman, which indicate clearly a 
changing attitude of the natives toward 
Great Britain; confidences, too, showing 
that the spirit of criticism and disloyalty 
are not confined to any one district in India, 
but are “‘ already echoing softly in the hearts 
of all the people.’’ Contrasting his descrip- 
tion of British Indian officials’ indifference 
to the extent and horrors of the famine and 
the Indian Government’s refusal to limit 
the export of grain, or in any way to check 
the rapacity of the Indian grain dealers, 
with the general solicitude of the Russians, 
from the czar down to the humblest Rus- 
sian official in territory adjacent to India, 
it does not surprise one much to know that 
while love for the Briton wanes in India, 
love for the Russian waxes. The papers of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg are filled with 
appeals for the famine sufferers, and there 
seems to be a general desire to relieve the 


distress. Of course it is easy for the Brit- 
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ish to impugn the motives which prompt 
these manifestations of feeling, but such 
criticisms will not counteract the effects of 
Russian action and British inaction, ard as 
yet there is not the slightest hint of aid 
from the British imperial treasury, or of 
any general subscription from the British 
publie. The bubonic plague still ravages 
Bombay, and the rate of mortality among 
the foodless is awful. 


NOTES. 


France and Great Britain are both seeking 
to win the favor of King Menelek of Abys- 
sinia, and special missions from each country 
will soon set cut empowered to deal with him. 

Spain’s advertised reforms for Porto Rico 
do not satisfy the Porto Rican delegates now 
in Madrid, and if similar terms are offered to 
Cuba they will not be accepted as satisfac- 
tory. The revolt in the Philippines grows 
apace, and dissatisfaction with General Wey- 
ler is increasing in Spain. 

Atrocities committed by Japanese soldiers 
in Formosa, seen and testified to by unim- 
peachable missionary witnesses, will go far 
toward dimming the record made by Japan’s 
army in the war with China. The veneer is 
thin, and soon wears off in the presence of 
persistent opposition, it would seem. 

While the receipts of the Federal Treasury 
during December were greater than the dis- 
bursements, it nevertheless remains true that 
the deficiency of the first six months of the 
fiscal year amcunts to $37,902,396. A fair tar- 
iff bill and economy in expenditure will rem- 
edy this, and the one is as essential as the 
other. 

Our churches in Wisconsin and their mem- 
bers have been forewarned by the Personal 
Liberty League of that State that the league 
will endeavor to secure from the legislature 
about to convene the repeal of all legislation 
which now guards the Lord’s Day from secu- 
larization. Forewarned should mean fore- 
armed, 


The minister from Venezuela to the United 
States has returned to this country with such 
authority from the home government as 
makes it certain that Venezuela will net put 
any obstacle in the way of a ratification of the 
agreement between Lord Salisbury and Sec- 
retary of State Olney. Venezuela would like 
&@ representative on the arbitration: tribunal, 
but will not insist upon it. 

New York’s recent constitutional conven- 
tion was swept off its feet by fear of organized 
labor, and since Jan. 1 all its convicts have 
been condemned to idleness. Mrs. Maud Bal- 
lington Booth is quite right in saying of the 
new policy, “It means that the judge who, 
under the new conditions, imposes a penalty 
of five or ten years upen a prisoner is virtu- 
ally condemning him to death.” Certainly 
moral and spiritual death, if not physical. 


Senator Wolcott cf Colorado has started for 
Europe ostensibly, so it is said, to sound sen- 
timent—official and popular—there respect- 
ing the advisability of the United States call- 
ing together another international monetary 
conference to pass upon the subject of re- 
monetizing silver. It is believed that the 
real meaning of the mission is a desire to 
preserve the Republican party’s record for 
consistency, and to enable the party leaders 
to say.that they at least have tried to live up 
to the letter of the platform of 1896. 


The temper with which some of the British 
Liberals intend to discuss the foreign policy 
of Lord Salisbury as soon as Parliament opens 
may be inferred from Mr. James Bryce’s re- 
cent speech at Aberdeen, in which he said: 
“The only British interest which the govern- 
ment seems to treat lightly and relegates to 
the secord rank is the maintenance of British 
honor, the fulfillment of obligations we have 
assumed to protect the oppressed and deliver 
the victims cf the Turk from the cruelties 
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which our past conduct has contributed to 
bring upon them.” 

Two new striking figures in our political 
life began their service in higher realms cf 
activity last week. Ex-Mayor Pingree of De- 
troit took up the reins of authority as gov- 
ernor of Michigan, and ere long his grapple 
with the corporations must begin. Hon. 
Frank S. Black of Troy began his career as 
governor of New York, and his first appoint- 
ment to office would seem to indicate that he 
is to be a partisav. If the Republican “‘ ma- 
chine ” triumphs in the senatorial contests in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and New York, the 
leaders of that party will reap a harvest later 
of the kind which always follows the sowing 
of dragon’s teeth. 

A judge of Boston’s Municipal Court de- 
cides that the performantes usually witnessed 
in the First Spiritual Temple are“ religious,” 
hence the young men who recently exposed 
frauds there are guilty of disturbing “ a reli- 
gious and lawful meeting,” and must be fined. 
We hope the young men, who performed a 
distinct service to scciety, will appeal from 
this decision. If that which cccurs in the 
First Spiritual Temple each Sunday is “ reli- 
gious,” then we do not know what is irreli- 
gious. Boston’s assessors are of a different 
opinion from the judge. They have recently 
decided to tax the Temple as they would any 
other place of secular amusement and money- 
making. 

The well-meaning efforts of the committee, 
appointed at a mass meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
to effect a better understanding between the 
West End corporation and its employ és, have 
failed. Mayor Quincy, in his message just is- 
sued, says what is very true, and sooner or 
later the West End officials will see it too. 
He affirms: 

The uninterrupted operation of the West 
End Street Railway system is a matter of 
vital importance to the public, and they are 
therefore interested in having the relations 
between this great corporation and its em- 
ployés placed upon a stable and satisfactory 
basis. [t seems to me that such stability can 
best be secured by the recognition, by the 
management of the company, of any labor or- 
ganization properly organized and conducted 
of which the great mass of the employés be- 
come members, ani by the renewal of some 
such agreement as was formerly in force be- 
tween the company and its employ és, de fining 
the conditions of employment and providing 
md the redress of cases of injustice to individ- 
uals, 

The trial and conviction of Thomas Mead 
Bram, by a Federal jury which found him 
guilty cf the murder of Capt. Charles Nash of 
the ship Herbert Fuller last summer, has ab- 
sorbed the attention of many New Englanders 
during the past three weeks. Much of the in- 
terest in the case has been healthy and legit- 
imate; much of it morbid and evil in its 
tendency. The revelations since the trial re- 
specting the character of the deliberations of 
the jury and the method of securing unanim- 
ity will, however, intensify distrust of the jury 
system. This said, it also should be added 
that much of current criticism of judges and 
jury goes far toward discrediting processes of 
law, and substitutes “trial by newspaper ”’ 
for far safer tribunals, and, as Mr. Moorfield 
Story points out, makes it vastly more diffi- 
cult to secure jurymen who will convict mur- 
derers, be the evidence ever 80 clear. 





IN BRIEF. 


We shall publish next week an article by 
Dr. Alexander Mackennal of Bowdon, Eng., 
entitled England and America as Affected by 
the Events cf 1896. 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, at eighty-four 
years of age, has kept up an active career of 
literary usefulness. It is welcome news that 
she is recovering from the recent accident in 
which her hip was fractured. 





Over seventy per cent. of the stcck capital 
of American railroads in the United States 
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gets no dividend. But the question remains 
to be settled whether this is because of over- 
production in railroad building or overpre- 
duction of stock. 





It would be interesting if some expert 
statistician could cipher out how many reso- 
lutions of various kinds have been passed by 
Ministers’ Meetings during the last decade, 
and still more interesting to learn, were it 
possible, what good they have done. 





Anent Dr. McKenzie’s address on the re- 
tirement of Mayor Bancrcft of Cambridge at 
the end of his term of service, The Bos- 
ton Herald gives this deserved compliment: 
‘‘ Happy the citizen of Cambridge who is the 
subject of one of Rev. Dr. McKeszie’s eulo- 
gies! They are about as graceful as anything 
in that line.” 





One of our exchanges, speaking of ministers 
always ready to leave their own denomina- 
tion and working for calls to good churehes in 
other denominations, aptly describes them as 
‘‘ clerical jayhawks, with eager eyes watching 
for nests already well feathered by honest 
builders.” 





Heartiest congratulations to Colorado Col- 
lege! New Year’s Day was a jubilant one for 
the institution, marking as it did the consum- 
mation of the long and arduous effort to meet 
the conditions of the Pearsons bequest. With 
$200,000 thus assured and more to follow, the 
institution will move forward gladly and 
gratefully to larger achievements and better 
service. 





The Outlook has, im recent years, been the 
pioneer in religious journalism in important 
respects. It takes another new departure 
with the new year and appears in new form 
and dress as a high class magazine. Its busi- 
ness enterprise will no doubt conquer the 
difficulties of putting a weekly newspaper 
into this smaller form, and it will be, if possi- 
ble, more attractive than ever. 





Mr. J. G. Woolley’s advice about ministers 
to temperance workers of his sort as given in 
the Voice is, ‘‘ Let them alone, expect nothing 
of ministers as sucb, but let your money rot 


‘before you pay a cent to support one who is 


not frankly and openly a party Prohibition- 
ist.” It would seem to be wise, also, for min- 
isters, except those of the class he would sup- 
port, to let Mr. Woolley alone. 





A capital story is going the rounds which 
will amuse Dr. Lyman Abbott. The presi- 
dent of the Senior Class in a Western college 
took the prize in a recent State oratorical 
contest. It was afterwards found that he had 
taken his oration almost bodily from one of 
Dr. Abbott’s sermons. The judges had 
marked his effort low on thought and compo- 
sition, but he had taken the prize because of 
his excellent delivery. 





Just as we go to press the announcement 
comes to us of the death of Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He had been in the best 
of health, and died early Tuesday morning of 
apoplexy. The shock came without warning. 
General Walker has long been a prominent fig- 
ure in national and international as well as in 
educational affairs. He was fifty-six years 
of age. 





The Mid-Continent of St. Louis has gone to 
swell the ranks of the Herald and Presbyter. 
It was a bright and able paper and we shall 
miss it. Its final issue predicts that ‘‘ some 
day an evangelist will appear who doesn’t 
know a single funny story.’”’ Perhaps that 
not altogether desirable event will be has- 
tened, now that our contemporary has ceased 
to be, for its editor has often shown that he 
could tell a good story and make it an effect- 
ive illustration of religious truch. 
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It is significant of the growth of new meth- 
ods of missionary work that the National City 
Evangelization Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ranks third among the mission- 
ary organizations of that denomination in the 
amount of contributions received last year. 
The union, which lately held ia Chicago its 
sixth annual convention, reports twenty cities 
organized with a view to lift them to a worthy 
standard of Christian citizenship. The aa- 
nual receipts in this short time have risen t 
over $200,000. . 


Mr. Gladstone’s remark made some time 
ago deserves to be kept standing in type asa 
_comment on the successive steps of the Pow- 
era in their treatment of Turkey: 


The remonstrances of the six Powers during 
the last twelve months have not been mere 
failures or a simple mockery, but a great in- 
strumeat of mischief, for they all along im- 

lied that such a matter can be disposed of 
. discussion, and thereby supplied whole- 
sale and deliberate murder with the only 
assistance it wanted, namely, assurance of 
impunity. 








A volume containing many articles that 
have appeared in The Congregationalist from 
the pen of Dr. Quint will be issued in the 
course of two months, bearing the imprint of 
the Cong. S. 8. & Pab. Soc. His son, Mr. 
Wilder D. Quint of The Boston Traveller, has 
gone carefully over the files of this paper and 
chosen a valuable and representative collec- 
tion of his writings. The book will bear the 
appropriate title, Common Sense Christianity, 
and we have no doubt that it will find a 
welcome in many homes 


The Church of Glad Tidings, the Church of 
the Love of Christ, the Full Bible Chaurch— 
these are three of the new ecclesiastical de- 
partures to which the year 1896 gave birth. 
To be sure one of them was launched in liter- 
ature and the other two in real life, but we 
should say that the chances of the survival of 
the one which appears in a celebrated novel 
of the year are fully equal to those which are 
actually appealing for support to a public 
somewhat wearied of the multiplication of 
sects and novelties in religion. 








For the benefit of those who occasionally 
raise the question regarding the new C pngre- 
gational House we would say that, although 
there are yet no visible signs of building op- 
erations, the edifice, so far as human prevision 
can go, is sure to be a reality within two 
years. The necessary transfer of deeds was 
long ago made, and at present committees are 
at work arranging for preliminary plans. The 
coming of spring will doubtless witness the 
beginning of the demolition of the buildings 
now standing at 12-14 Beacon Street, on which 
site the new Congregational House is to arise. 





Are progress and safety antipodal? We in- 
fer that the recently appointed editor of The 
Christian Guide thinks so, for in his saluta- 
tory he says: 

I shall endeavor to make the paper keep 

step with progress and safety as far as these 
two journey together. When they separate 
I shall tarry behind with safety. 
Hie meant, doubtless, to say that he will be 
as liberal as he can be conscientiously. All 
genuine progress is safe. Motion should not 
be conf»unded with its goal. 





Despite charity machinery—vurganized and 
unorganized—there are still a few individuals 
left who d> not “sift out kindness through 
the sieve of reasoning,’’ but indulge in the 
impulse to give directly to those who appear 
to be needy. Two such individuals were seen 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, on New Year’s 
Day. One was a Jewess, the other a fair New 
Englander, and the object of their charity a 
cripple. We know that the New England 
woman knows all about the “evils of indis- 
criminate giving.” Is there a reaction against 
‘* machinery ’’ we wonder? 





In Chicago, Sunday before last, the Ameri- 
can Volunteers in Battery D fed 7,000 people. 
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At the Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
Denver 1,800 children received a good dinner 
last week Wednesday, and in other great cities 
during the holiday season there was similar 
liberal provision for the friendless and out- 
cast. While one rejoices in the benevolence 
which furnishes food for the hungry, one is 
rendered inexpressibly sad at the thought of 
such vast numbers of hungry people living in 
a country which produces such an abundance 
as ours. That any one willing and able to 
work should suffer from hunger seems hard 
indeed. 





A curious lawsuit has been going on in 
Washington as to the ownership of a tall 
beaver hat, once the property of Abraham 
Lincoln and worn by him at the time of his 
assassination. It would still further enhance 
the valua of this notable relic if it could be 
proved that it were the one coveted by an 
office-seeking visitor soon after his first in- 
auguration. It was one of the earliest stories 
reported of Mr. Lincoln after he became Pres- 
ident, and was told by himself with great 
relish. The caller presented his application 
for a high position—perhaps that of ambassa- 
dor to the court of St. James—but when 
unsuccessful gradually lowerei his ambition 
from one office to another, the President al- 
ways having a kindly but unfavorable an- 
swer. At length, rising to go, he said, with 
quaint dignity, ‘‘ Mr. President, have you any 
old second hand stovepipe hat you could give 
ms?” 

ne ee 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


BOSTON LETTER. 
A Striking Variety. 

A glance at the advertisements of Sunday 
services in the Saturday evening papers 
shows that nearly 100 meetings are held in 
Boston, and the large majority of these, 
judging from the subjects announced, treat 
religion as the most serious business of 
life. Some, however, indicate little rela- 
tion with religious thought or feeling, while 
there are a few which seem to rival the 
dime museums. [L.1st Sunday, for example, 
among the secular assemblies, the Labor 
Church was told What Will Come of Mil- 
lionaires and Monopolists, and the Single 
Tax -Society had an address on A Pian 
of United Action. Among what may be 
termed religious oddities, the Christadel- 
phians heard a lecture on The Davil, with 
no collection; and the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society exhibited an eleven-year old 
girl preacher, colored, with seats free. But 
the most popular place for freaks is the 
People’s Temple. It opened the year with 
the announcement that 


the only original ‘‘Sam Jones” will preach. 
He has been called the Solomonic evangelist 
of the ages, the surprise of the church, the 
wonder of the world and the intellectual king 
of revivalists. Before him there has been 
—_ like him, neither shall there be after 
In the afternoon an ex priest was announced 
to speak on The Protestant Ministers of 
Worcester Kissing the Pope’s Toe, with ‘‘a 
voluntary silver offering at the door as you 
enter, to save time.’’ In this way the wor- 
shipers are impressively reminded of the 
value of time at the beginning of the year, 
while the church authorities do not alto- 
gether forget the value of money. This 
plan of taking pay in advance for tle 
stuff advertised indicates a fair amount of 
worldly wisdom. Revival services were to 
be held every evening at the People’s Tem- 
ple, with a concert on Monday evening 
which those invited to go there to seek sal- 
vation were assured should be a ‘‘double- 
decker.”’ But sush things as these do not 
represent the real religious life of Boston 
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nor the gospel which is preached in its 
pulpits, 
Mr. Puddefoot and the Free Thinkers. 

We are all familiar with Mr, Puddefoot 
as an advocate of home missions, and some 
of us also are possessors of tangible evi- 
dences that he has no slight artistic skill. 
We are aware, too, that his book, The 
Minute Man on the Frontier, is a vivid 
portrayal of pioneer evangelizing work, but 
there is another r6le which he can play to 
perfection. Hecan meet doubters and scof- 
fers on their own ground and hold up the 
standard of Christianity in a way to compel 
their attention and respect. The other Sun- 
day afcernoon he dropped in to the Wells 
Memorial Hall inthis city, where free think- 
ers had gathered to discuss the old question 
whether civilization had conferred bene- 
fits upon the working men. The regular 
speakers rapped the churches and organized 
Christianity with genuine Ingersollian in- 
dignation and noble disregard of all the 
facts inthecase. They also exalted science 
as the chief friend of the down-trodden and 
neglected masses. Mr. Puddefoot heard 
them patiently, but when a lull ensued he 
took the platform, and, claiming the privi- 
lege of free speech, launched forth. In his 
keen but good-natured way he pointed out 
the difference in the condition of the work- 
ing man today from what it was fifty years 
ago. He showed what a vast betterment 
had come about, and he went on in playful 
banter about the enthronement of science: 
‘*L..0k what your god has done for you! 
He has invented machine after machine 
which has turned hundreds of you out of 
employment,’’ ‘‘ The fact is,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘“‘ you men little realize that some of 
your best friends are in the ranks of those 
very clergymen whom you are now denounc- 
ing in a wholesale way. Did you never hear 
of.Maurics or Kingsley or Robertson? Don’t 
you know that the Christian Church is in- 
teresting itself in the welfare of humanity 
as never before? ”’ 

Mr. Puddefoot never scored a greater ora- 
torical triumph, even in his most impas- 
sioned addresses at Saratoga, for in a few 
moments a number of the audience, includ- 
ing the president, were applauding him, and 
his short but impetuous speech changed 
the atmosphere of the assembly. The Home 
Missionary Society ought to spare Mr. 
Puddefoot now and then in order to visit 
trades unions and meetings of the character 
described. He is just the man to enlighten 
and persuade the class which thinks it has 
a grievance. He knows what hard, monot- 
onous manual toil is. He is a man of wide 
reading. He would pass as a pretty good 
Christian socialist, but his shrewd common 
sense and his ardent belief in the Christian 
religion prevent his becoming enamored of 
the half truths of socialism and populism. 
The Sign of the Cross. 

The fame of this play, now running at the 
Boston Museum, had preceded it across the 
Atlantic, and unquestionably, in view of its 
character, religious people have been cher- 
ishing a prejudice in its favor that is rarely 
accorded any dramatic production. At all 
events, the audiences thus far have con- 
tained a considerable number of persons 
who are far from being habitual theater- 
goers. It is probably this class which ap- 
preciate this drama most. The blasé at- 
tendant at the playhouses is transported 
into an historical atmosphere with which 
he is quite unfamiliar and is somewhat 
bewildered thereby, or else indulges in fee- 
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ble witticisms concerning ‘‘ Sunday school 
plays”? that do but reveal his own shal- 
lowness. On the other hand, the keen pro- 
fessional critic discovers certain inherent 
faults and weaknesses in the plot and dia- 
logue, which are there but which do not 
distress the uninitiated, who look rather to 
the total impressiveness of the play. Un- 
doubtedly The Sign of the Cross appeals 
most strongly to those who know something 
of Christian history and to whom Chris- 
tianity itself isa personal experience. 

The company which is rendering this play 
in America, having already produced it in 
New York, is not the same as that which 
has been producing it night after night for 
a year in London, and of whose perform- 
ance an editorial correspondent gave a de- 
tailed description in The Congregationalist 
of May 28. The phenomenal success of the 
play may be judged from the fact that four 
companies are engaged in its production 
in England, aad soa picture of the strug- 
gle of Christianity with paganism is nightly 
set before thousands. Inasmuch as the 
chief material of the play relates, on the 
one hand, to the most tender and sacred 
realities of the Christian religion and, on 
the other hand, brings in as a necessary 
contrast the gross aspects of paganism, the 
need of the utmost delicacy in both por- 
trayal and rendering is apparent. This re- 
serve and carefulness are not so marked in 
the company now producing it in this coun- 
try as they were in the rendition at the Lyric 
Theater, London, and for that reason we 
cannot commend the play as heartily and 
unreservedly as we did its London proto- 
type. Wilson Barrett, the author and lead- 
ing figure of the drama, has written a book 
with the same title, which sets forth more 
elaborately the story which constitutes the 
thread of the play. 

Elevating the Theater. 

Sporadic attempts in past years have been 
made in Boston, as well as in New York, to 
furnish persons who believe that the drama 
has a legitimate place in life with perform- 
ances of a high character. Unfortunately 
these attempts have almost invariably come 
to grief. There has either been too great 
diversity of opinion in the committee which 
took upon itself this rather Herculean task, 
or else the management has not been com- 
petent. Yet failure in the past does not 
necessarily augur a similar result in the 
future, and the project now under way has 
elements of promise in it which previous 
endeavors did not possess. Mr. Atherton 
Brownell, the well-known dramatic critic, 
directs the movement, which is indorsed by 
such prominent Bostonians as Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, T. W. Higginson, Prof. W. J. 
Rolfe, Henry A. Clapp, Louise Chandler 
Moulton and Irving Winslow. The five 
dramatic performances to be given, prob- 
ably at the Bijou Theater, beginning late in 
January, are already announced. The pro- 
gram contemplates the bringing on of such 
first-class plays as Browning’s A Blot in the 
Scutcheon, W. D. Howells’s Yorick’s Love, 
W. S. Gilbert’s Palace of Truth and Miss 
Wilkins’s Giles Corey. Naturally the cast 
will be made up with great care and dis- 
crimination, the co-operation of men and 
women who stand high in the profession 
having already been assured. 

For its financial success the undertaking 
relies upon subscriptions to the series, 
and circulars have been sent to persons 
whose interest in elevating the drama is 
supposed to be sutficiently strong to warrant 
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the expectation that they will be willing to 
pay $15 for five entertainments. It is quite 
likely that after the initial evening of each 
play, when subscribers only will be present, 
the general public on subsequent evenings 
will have an opportunity to see the same 
performance at largely reduced rates. Asa 
disinterested endeavor to lift the drama and 
thus bring to bear a purifying influence 
upon the amusements of a great city, which 
are often so lamentably low, this venture of 
Mr. Brownell and his friends is worth men- 
tioning. Unless we are to relegate to the 
region of forbidden fruit all the recreative 
agencies of a city like Boston the difference 
between the good and the bad ought to be 
noted and kept before the rising generation. 
In the line of entertainment, to which 
nothing but the heartiest praise can be 
awarded, was the performance at the Bijou 
Theater last Monday of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. It was rendered by the 
Class of ’95 of Smith College in the inter- 
ests of a building fund. (Cam 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The ‘‘ Evangelisten.’’ 

This little paper, edited by Professor 
Jernberg of Chicago Seminary, is rendering 
indispensable service among our Norwegian 
and Danish brethren. Their churches are 
scattered over the country and are bound 
together by this paper. In fact, itis the organ 
through which they communicate with one 
another. It has been doing its educating 
work for seven years, but so quietly that few, 
comparatively, have known of its existence. 
Both at the East and in the West it has 
made these foreigners acquainted with the 
spirit and polity of the Pilgrims, and thus 
has prepared the way for them to enter into 
fellowship with our body. Naturally they 
are prejudiced, as most foreigners are, 
against the methods of our free churches. 
In two places, certainly, churches have 
been organized as the result of information 
brought their members through the col- 
umns of the paper. <A copy sent to Cron- 
stadt, Russia, has led three young men to 
the seminary where they are studying for 
the ministry. No wonder that the Western 
Association of Scandinavian Churches has 
heartily indorsed the paper, and has ex- 
pressed its sense of the value of its service 
and its obligation to the societies, the 
A.M. A., H. M.S. and S.S. and P.S., by 
which it has been aided. Without the as- 
sistance which these societies, since its es- 
tablishment in 1890, have given it it could 
not have survived. We are sure that no 
money has been more wisely expended than 
that which has been put into this paper. It 
is with regret that we learn that the Pub- 
lishing Society, because of diminished re- 
ceipts, has felt itself compelled to with- 
hold its accustomed aid this year. We 
trust its income will enable it before the 
end of another year to renew its usual 
appropriation. Such a paper is essential 
to the proper cultivation of our Scandi- 
navian field, and it must be sustained till 
it has subscribers enough to pay all its bills. 
Professor Jernberg has put a vast amount 
of time and energy into it, in addition to 
carrying a financial burden which the be- 
nevolence of our churches should hasten to 
take from his shoulders. Certainly no mis- 
sionary in any of our frontier fields hasa 
harder or more delicate task than Professor 
Jernberg in the editing of the Evangelisten, 
and in the training of his classes for the 
ministry of our Scandinavian churches. 
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Chicago As It Used To Be. 

Robert Fergus, who has resided here since 
1839, has reprinted the first directory on 
which the name of Chicago appears. This 
was issued in 1844. There were then less 
than 8,000 people within the city limits. 
There were thirteen churches, but Congre- 
gationalism had no representatives here. 
Six papers were published, of which the 
€hicago Democrat—John Wentworth, editor 
and proprietor—may in a certain sense find 
its successor in the Tribune. The single 
religious paper was the Northwestern Bap- 
tist. The Prairie Farmer looked after the 
agricultural interests of the Interior. At 
the post office forty-eight mails were re- 
ceived and made up every week. There 
were eight public schools and a young la- 
dies’ seminary, which proposed to give ‘‘a 
thorough, practical education, to develop 
and mold the character, cultivate the man- 
ners and form correct habits.’’ Quite a 
large number whose names appear in this 
historic directory are still alive. 


An Aftermath of Failures. 

No one here is at all surprised that the 
failure of the National Bank of Illinois 
should have far-reaching consequences. 
But for its failure the Atlas Bank, which 
has decided to go into liquidation, might 
have continued its career. The great paper 
manufacturers of Batavia, Ill., and Apple- 
ton, Wis., the Van Nortwicks, would not 
have been obliged to make an assignment 
in order to protect their creditors. Nor 
would the Batavia Bank have closed its 
doors. In all these failures it is thought 
creditors will be paid in ful), but fortunes 
will vanish, and men whose wealth was 
counted by the millions will either lose 
everything or be reduced to a mere com- 
petence. Worst of all is the loss of life 
which these financial changes have caused. 
One man, whose banking house had been 
his pride and whose integrity was above re- 
proach, has committed suicide. Another 
was so disturbed at losing his place in the 
bank that he died from the mere shock of 
the announcement that his services were no 
longer needed, and still another, long an 
invalid, was unable to bear the news of the 
great losses which had come to him. No 
one will ever know how many widows and 
orphans were entirely dependent on divi- 
dends from bank stock which is now worth- 
less, or how much suffering will come to 
hundreds whose income has been severely 
curtailed. Yet it is a comfort to know that 
the failure of a National Bank is compara- 
tively rare, and that there can be no doubt 
as to the financial soundness of nearly all 
our moneyed institutions in the Interior. 
But one is tempted to ask, if it be not pos- 
sible to prevent catastrophes like these, 
and if some method could not be devised by 
which innocent men and women shall be 
protected against such losses. 


Minister Deposed. 

Dec. 30 Rev. J. G. Stewart of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Monmoutb, IIl., was 
deposed by the Monmouth Presbytery from 
the ministry and from church membership. 
Mr. Stewart has been a successful evangel- 
ist, but persuaded himself into the be'ief 
that he could heal disease through faith 
and by prayer. He has had several trials, 
insisting always that his views are Biblical 
and that he cannot be rightly suspended 
from or expelled from the ministry. He 
has organized what he calls a Full Bible 
Church in Monmouth. He has formed 
a church in St. Louis, and is about to or- 
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ganize other churches of the same charac- 
ter in other cities. He has also sent out 
several missionaries to advocate his views. 
His brethren felt that they could not in- 
dorse his opinions and hence withdrew 
their fellowship from him. There would 
not seem to be very much difference be- 
tween his views and those of the notorious 
Dr. Dowie, whose immense establishment 
in Chicago is drawing hither hundreds, if 
not thousands, of whom a large proportion 
profess to be cured of the ills from which 
they had suffered. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the congregation which Dr. Dowie ad- 
dresses every Sunday in Tabernacle No. 2, 
near Sixty-third Street. The walls of the 
room are lined with crutches, stretchers, 
trusses and various contrivances which sur- 
geons employ for the aileviation of pain, 
which have been laid aside by their former 
owners as useless, The platform is filled 
with men and women who testify to the 
blessings they have received, both spiritual 
and physical. Hard as it is to reject the 
testimony which is given, just as it is diffi- 
cult to reject the testimony as to the mirac- 
ulous cures wrought by sacred relics and at 
sacred shrines, it is harder still to agcept it, 
or to look upop the man who encourages it 
as a sincere believer in the power he pro- 
fesses to exert. With Dr. Dowie the aim 
seems to be to make money, although he 
claime that he is chiefly anxious to do good. 
New Year’s Receptions. 

In general these have been given up, but 
they are still popular in some of our 
churches. The First Church and the Union 
Park Church set aside Friday afternoon 
and evening for a reception to Drs. Good- 
win and Noble, their respective pastors. 
Both were exceedingly enjoyable and indi- 
cated the strong hold these pastors have 
upon their people. Dr. Goodwin and Dr. 
Noble are not quite as strong as one could 
wish, though neither of them is seriously 
ill. Fortwo Sundays Dr. Goodwin has been 
kept out of his pulpit by an attack of his 
old enemy, the grip, and will hardly be able 
to preach the coming Sunday. He will, 
however, soon be in his place as usual, ina 
pulpit which loses none of its attractions 
with the growing years of its occupant. Dr. 
Noble has been overworked since his return 
from Europe, but has rallied rapidly and is 
nearly as well as ever. FRANKLIN. 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Congregationalists in Session. 

The autumn meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Unions of the colonies have been 
well attended. The years 1892 to 1894 were 
times of deep financial depression. Our 
churches, in common with those of other 
denominations, suffered severely, and the 
denominational funds became heavily bur- 
dened with debt. In 1895 a determined 
effort was made to reduce our debts. The 
effort was continued during this year. As 
the result of two years’ work about half the 
incumbrance has been removed. The effect 
ef these financial embarrassments has been 
disastrous. For two years the denomina- 
tion in New South Wales has been ‘“‘ mark- 
ing time.’’ The necessity for getting rid of 
overdrafts has strangled all aggressive en- 
terprise. 

Dr. Bevan’s Discussions. 

One of the greatest attractions at the Syd- 
ney meetings was the presence of Dr. Bevan 
of Melbourne. The doctor goes to England 
for a season next year, so that New South 
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Wales is not likely to see him again for 
some time. In lecturing, preaching and 
speaking he has been well occupied and he 
has lost none of the art which gains and re- 
tains the attention of the multitude, In 
his own church in Melbourne Dr. Bevan has 
entered upon a new departure, concerning 
which there is a good deal of difference of 
opinion. After a sermon, say on immortal- 
ity, it is announced that the meeting is 
open. Thereupon Christadelphians, sgnos- 
tics, ‘‘ advocates of the larger hope,’’ advo- 
cates of “conditional immortality ’’—all 
sorts and sizes of theological disputants, in 
fact—come to the front and state their 
views. Every one is allowed to say exactly 
what he pleases, with just a few qualifica- 
tions. Every speaker must be respectful in 
his references to those who differ from him, 
he must speak to the point, and he must 
speak within the time allotted to him. The 
meetings begin at half past eight and last 
sometimes till nearly teno’clock. Any pas- 
tor who thinks Dr. Bevan’s experiment 
worth trying must prepare himself to hear 
the speakers tell him that he is ‘‘ ignorant,”’ 
does not know the Scriptures, and so on. 
In fact, he must prepare for what is called 
in this country ‘‘a slating.’”’ Else he may 
lose his temper, when his critics will no 
doubt lose theirs. Then, it is to be feared, 
the church would suggest pandemonium, 
with the minister in the 16le of the princi- 
pal bad angel. 

Sunday Cycling. 

The reference to Dr. Bevan suggests the 
matter of Sunday cycling, upon which he 
has lately been delivering himself. Unfor- 
tunately, the possession of a new means of 
travel seems to have added to the already 
too numerous temptations to Sabbath dese- 
cration. The churches are becoming alive 
to the fact. Dr. Bevan’s utterance has been 
referred to. Archbishop Carr (RomanCath- 
olic) and Bishop Goe (Anglican), who also 
belong to Dr. Bevan’s city, have been de- 
claring themselves on the same subject. 
The line taken by those who have discussed 
the subject is not indiscriminate condemna- 
tion of bicycle riding, but a dehortation 
from turning it into a means for the neglect 
of public and family worship. 

Hospital Parades. 

Another attack on the Lord’s Day comes 
in the shape of ‘‘ hospital Sunday parades,”’ 
This attack is all the more difficult to meet 
because it comes in the guise of charity. 
The Friendly Societies have taken to the 
way of processionizing on Sunday in aid ef 
the medical charities. ‘‘ Druids” in white 
robes and long horsehair beards, ‘‘ forest- 
ers’’ in red and green, mounted on white 
horses, firemen in jack boots and helmets, 
and many other strange types turn out and 
march to the accompaniment of very 
brassy bands, with the inevitable tail of 
juvenile and other spectators which the 
peripatetic brass band always draws after 
it. The result is a complete reversal of all 
our customary ideas concerning the day of 
rest and worship. Among other injurious 
influences of these ‘*‘ parades’’ (which are 
‘* parades’’ in a different sense from that 
intended by those who have so named them) 
is the withdrawal of children from the Sun- 
day schools to witness the show. In the 
ranks of the paraders are a good many church 
attendants and some church members, It 
is not surprising, therefore, that doubts of 
the propriety of these Sunday processions 
have inveded the ranks of the procession- 
ists themselves. The churches als) have 
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begun to speak out. In one suburb the 
ministers, after ineffectually endeavoring to 
persuade the Friendly Societies to hold 
their demonstration on a week day, organ- 
ized a collection on their own account. In 
this way the churches of the district cleared 
themselves of any suspicion of stinginess, 
and, at the same time, entered their protest 
against Sabbath desecration. 

The Anglican Primate Censured. 

Bishop Saumarez Smith, the Anglican 
primate in Australia, has recently com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin—that is, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the High Church 
party. He has attended meetings of ‘ dis- 
senters,’”’ and has actually wished them 
Godspeed. His attendance upon the cen- 
tenary of the L. M. S. wasranked as a crime 
of no small magnitude, but it was surpassed 
in turpitude by his presence at the Y. P. S. 
C. E, convention. The primate’s speeches 
were sincere and hearty and did equal 
credit to his heart and his head. The 
Churchman (the organ of the Ritualists) 
told him that his action is ‘‘ utterly dis- 
loyal to the church and entirely inconsistent 
with the church’s regular intercession— 
‘From all false doctrine, heresy and schism, 
good Lord, deliver us.’’’ Pursuing the sub- 
ject, the same liberal and enlightened organ 
declares that ‘‘ the church was founded by 
Christ, who is God; the other religious 
bodies were founded by men.”’ The primate: 
was not in the least dismayed by his assail- 
ants. In his address before the recent An- 
glican Synod held in this city he replied te 
them. He told those Anglicans who are so 
excessively fond of the epithet ‘* Catholic” 
that the Church of England is historically: 
‘-on the Protestant side of the line’’; that, 
while anxious to treat with respect all 
opinions conscientiously held, he ‘de 
plores”’ his critics’ ‘“‘ narrowness of view,’’ 
and that ‘‘to refuse to recognize ministers 
of other denominations as Christian minis- 
ters because they have not been episcopally 
ordained, and to speak of the Church of 
England as if it excluded the possibility of 
any other constituted body of Christians 
being regarded as a ‘church,’ does not 
make for that wider unity for which many 
are yearning.’’ Finally he tells his oppo- 
nents that they have noright to question the 
loyalty to the Church of England of those 
who do not share their views. The pri- 
mate’s speech was the severest trouncing 
the High Church party have ever received, 
and the more severe because it was given 
with marked ability and good temper. 

Y. P. S.C. E. Annual Australasian Convention. 

The second annual meeting of the Aus- 
tralasian convention of the Y. P. S. C. E. 
was held in Sydney. It was on the plan of 
American conventions in everything. A 
banner for good citizenship was given to 
South Australian Endeavorers. The meet- 
ings seemed to have “‘grip.’’ The scene at 
the consecration meeting, when between 
three and four thousand Endeavorers met 
in the city Town Hall, was one which 
will not readily be forgotten by those who 
were present. The council of the Austral- 
asian Y. P. 8. C. E. Union sent a very cor- 
dial invitation to Dr. Clark to visit Austral- 
asia. They ask him to come either at the 
conclusion of the San Francisco convention 
in 1897 or at the conclusion of the Nashville 
convention in 1898, and express the earnest 
hope that Mrs, Clark will accompany him. 
Beyond a doubt, if they do come they wi’! 
have a royal reception. 

Sydney, N. 8. W. Wis 
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Mr. Moody’s Winter Labors in Two Great Cities. 
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To the Editors of The Congregationalist: My desire is, by holding the meetings at times that will not interfere with regular church 
services, to supplement, not to supplant, regular church work. As in New York, I sball in Boston address myself mainly to Christians, 


and not specially to the unconverted. 


I believe that what the church needs today is a thorough rousing, and if we get on fire ourselves 


we shall be more successful in our battle against iniquity. The power to evangelize the country lies dormant in the church, and all that 


is needed is that we be wakened to action. 


If the church is quickened and revived, I believe that our mission boards will not be hampered 


longer by overwhelming debts, and that other things that trouble us and stifle effort will vanish away. The object of my meetings will 
be to scatter the fire, not to concentrate it. I do hope that a special evangelistic effort will be made all along the line durirg the month 


of January. 


I would like to see every church open for gospel services—not in Boston only, but throughcut the whole country; not on 


‘Sundays only, but every right of the week. Let the work in missions and cottage meetings, etc., take a new start also. If all these 
agencies worked together, we might have such an ingathering of souls as has not been seen since Pentecost. What this country needs 


above all things is the old gospel. 


a spirit of expectarcy, and we shall not be disappointed. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 


BY REV.JOHN T. BECKLEY, D. D. 








Mr. Moody’s aim in his work in New 
York, which began Nov. 9, has been to ur- 
lift the churches, He has made a definite 
attempt to reach Christians, appointing 
meetings at such hours as would not in- 
terfere with church services. And from 
the churches of New York and Brooklyn 
the people have flocked to the meetings, 
while the ministers have been conspic- 
uously absent. They are in full sympathy 
with Mr. Moody and the work; no dovbt 
they would plead that tremendous pressure 
which is so constant in a city like this. Be- 
sides, there has been no committee, no or- 
ganization, no special attempt to enlist 
them. Mr. Moody has depended on affect- 
ing the churches indirectly by a risirg tide 
of spiritual fervor. What are the results 
of the work thus far? The best of them, as 
always, can never be reckoned. That there 
has been a spiritual quickening cannot be 
denied. 


THE PRESS, 


Perhaps the most conspicuous good in 
this campaign has been the co-operation of 
the press. Mr. Moody has felt this very 
strongly, conscious that he was reaching 
not only the city but the whole country 
through these metropolitan journals. In 
the second week of the Cooper Union meet- 
ings he felt that New York had been more 
thoroughly reached in this way than after 
a whole month of the famous Hippcdrome 
meetingr. It is something phenomenal. 
The worst papers and the best have vied 
with each other in giving reports of the 
sermons and striking incidents of the serv- 
ices. The most ‘‘up to date’’ paper gave 
its front page to an autograph letter cf the 
evangelist. A journal sent its most bril- 
liant caricaturist, but he caught the infec- 
tion and his reverent. treatment in illustra- 
tion helped to deepen the force of the 
printed word. In one of the early meetings 
two reporters arose for prayer, convicted 
while writing down the sermon. As one 
went out, a renewed man, he said, ‘‘ I surely 
did not come here to become a Christian.”’ 
Testimony has come to Mr. Mocdy daily, 
from all parts of the country, telling of 
men converted through reading these re- 
ports. ‘‘I have a letter today from a man 
in South Carolina and one in Minnesota 
brought to God through reading the New 
York ——,’’ mentioning the daily scavenger 
that has the trail of the serpent all over it. 

The manager of one of the journals of 
largest circulation came to Mr. Moody and, 
in the presence of a business man of na- 
tional fame, urged upon Mr. Moody the 
editorship of the Sunday edition for twelve 
months. He was to have complete control 
over every department, excluding every ob- 


jectionable advertisement, the management 
simply to stand behind and pay the bills, 
For a half-hour the proposition was urged, 
and then Mr. Moody said: ‘I wouldn’t touch 
it any more than I would touch tar. The 
Bible is the best Sunday paper ever made. 
I wouldn’t displace it with anything, how- 
evergood. You need noother publication.” 
In one of his meetings he called upon his 
audience to promise that they would never 
again read a Sunday paper. 


CONVERSIONS, 


The uppermost question in all such cam- 
paigns is concerning the number of con- 
versions. No attempt has been made te 
keep any record of them. In the Cooper 
Union meetings there have been frequently 
100 icqairers, sometimes 200, never less 
than fifty. It is a sight to stir your heart. 
The marked feature in Cooper Union is the 
commingling of classes. Rich aud poor, 
the tramp and the millionaire, the woman 
of the street and the woman of fashion, 
stand together with bowed heads as prayer 
is offered to a common Saviour. 

A young man drifted in one day, forlorn, 
bankrupt in hope. He had lost his posi- 
tion through drink. He was tall and of 
striking appearance. Mr. Moody announced 
his text: ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Ile urged mento 
get right with God and then all would come 
right. At the close of the service the young 
man gave himself up, and when be had 
found peace with God his next prayer was 
that he might be reinstated in his old posi- 
tion. While he was praying, the firm in 
Chicago was writing him a letter and offer- 
ing him his old place. Two days after- 
wards he read the letter to Dr. Dixon, and 
begged him to assure the people that God 
would answer prayer. 

The consctence fund must not be forgot- 
ten. Mr. Moody’s preaching stirs in men 
the desire to make restitution. The comp- 
troller of the treasury soon found on his 
hands a conscience fund, men sending back 
money that belonged to the city. Probably 
there is no other man in the country besides 
Mr. Moody to whom so many people briny 
their burdens and tell the story of their 
sins. Ie encourages this by assuring them 
that no secretary opens his mail, but that 
every letter is opened and read by himeelf 
and that every confidence will be respected. 

CARNEGIE UALL, 


Carnegie Llall, the scene of great tri- 
umphs, has seldom witnessed anything like 
these Sunday gatherings. It is not suffi 
cient to contain the multitudes—ovei flow 
meetings are held in the near-by churches— 
platform, floor, boxes, balconies, four tiers 
of them, crowded to the utmost. Where 
else can such an audience be assembled? 





Let us be much in prayer, that the Holy Ghost shall be shed abroad in large measure. Let us nurse 


Yours in the work, D. L. Moopy. 


Magnates of Wall Street, leaders of fashion, 
the best of the men and women of the 
churches. In that box sits a financier 
whose bid more than once has disturbed 
the money markets of the world. He isin 
his place every Sunday. 

From the topmost gallery comes some 
sweet refrain—‘'Saved by grace,’”’ is the 
favorite—Mr, Sankey’s voice with its unique 
timbre distinguishable from all the rest. It 
falls upon the hushed multitude like music 
from angelic choirs. Or some appeal is 
suvg that sounds as if a voice from heaven 
itself were calling the wacderer home, As 
Mr. Moody speaks there is all of the old- 
time power. The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon him acd has anointed him to preach 
the gospel. 

THE WORK BROADENING, 

Mr. Moody feels with all the intensity of 
his soul that the church of this country is 
in a peril. us posi'tior. It is a question if 
the world is not affecting the church more 
than the chursh is affecting the world. 
There must come a revival of righteousnees 
or it will be submerged by the social forces 
that are swirling about it. He is doing as 
he told me what he has never done before— 
leaving the work in a great city to return 
here for the Sundays. New York must be 
moved aud when New York is moved then 
the country. He has taken Carnegie Hall 
for the Sundaysin January. He has beenin 
conference with leaders in the Episcopal 
Church, and hopes to see every pulpit an 
ally in this work. 

The Academy cf Music has been engaged. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon will preach there on Sun- 
days at the same hour that Mr. Moody is 
preaching at Carnegie Hall. Jan. 4 Dr. 
Dixon resumes the Cooper Union meetings. 
He has been Mr. Moody’s faithful coadjutor. 
His church, the Hanson Place of Brooklyn, 
has just honored Iitaelf by a generous act in 
view of his having declined a prominent 
pulpit in Bostor. THe believes that people 
should not go to church twice on Sunday. 
They should go to church in the moining 
and go to work in the evening, ‘‘a square 
meal and then exercise.’’ His church now 
releases him from all parochial responsi- 
bility after the sermon on Sunday morning. 
He is free absolutely. They continue his 
liberal salary so that he may preach where 
he will without honorarium from others. 
This vote was given unanimously in a 
eburch of twelve hundred members. 
—— 

Lest urban dwellers in the North think they 
alone are up to date in their methods of Chris- 
tian activity, let the following item from the 
organ of Southern Presbyterianism be quoted : 


Jackson (Tenn ). The Presbyterian church 
here is kept open all the time, and the sexton 
is required to keep it heated and comfortable. 
At any time one may go there, and he will 
find a warm, comfortable room. 
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The Literary Approach to the Old Testament. 


I. The Old Testament a True Literature. 


By Pror. Frank K. SANDERS, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


That the Old Testament is neither a book 
nor even @ collection of related writings, 
but a genuine literature, is one of the happy 
discoveries of the Christian scholarship of 
today. Many of the data which lead up 
to this conclusion have been the common 
property of thoughtful students of the Bi- 
ble for many generations, but their full 
significance, and, more especially, their pcs- 
itive, constructive value, are only beginning 
to be realized. 

It is easy to give a reason for the long 
indifference to the literary character of the 
Old Testament. The early Christian Church 
inherited by natural transmission the con- 
ceptions regarding the O'd Testament which 
were current among the spiritually-minded 
Jews of that ere. To these Jews, however, 
the sacred volume had become a manua!, or 
a series of manuals, of patriotism, conduct 
and theology. They c'assified it into the 
Pentateucb, the former prophets or histo- 
ries, the latter prophets or prophecies 
proper, and the miscellanea—to coin a 
word which seems to be the equivalent of 
their actual title, the writings. 

None of these groups seem to have been 
organized on a strictly literary principle. 
The Pentateuch and the former prophets 
were arranged in the sequence of the events 
which the books narrated. The latter 
prophets seem to have been arranged partly 
in the order of siz, partly by their chrono- 
logical sequence. The miscellanea, és ar- 
ranged in the Hebrew Bible (Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, First and S:cond Chronicles), do not 
seem to follow any clearly defined principle 
of arrangement. 

The three groupings known as the Pen- 
tateuch, the prophets and the writings 
are generally considered to represent three 
stages in the adoption of the Old Testa- 
ment by the Jewish people as a specifically 
sacred book. Each group of writings was 
received as Holy Scripture for religious 
reasons: the Pentateuch because it con- 
tained the regulations to which a life ac- 
ceptable to God should conform; the 
prophets because the histories told the 
story of the ancient glory of their nation 
and kept alive the flame of. patriotism, 
while the prophetic writings explained the 
mysterious divine purpose in that national 
history and pointed forward to a service 
which Israel was yet to render to the world 
through the Messiah; the writings because 
they had voiced the religious longings, the 
everyday reflections, the later conclusions 
of the people on these sublime, yet to them 
practical, themes. In view of all this, we 
cannot wonder that purely historical and 
literary considerations dropped out of sight. 

The scholars of the early Christian Church 
accepted this point of view and advanced 
beyond it. Regarding, as they did, the life 
and teachings of Jesus as, on the one hand, 
the fulfillment of Old Testament expecta- 
tion and, on the other, the setting forth of 
a new and independent development, they 
were forced to look upon the O!d Testa- 
ment as a sort of introduction te the New 
Testament, and they busied themselves to 
correlate the two from this standpoint. 


Their point of view has been maintained 
by the great body of Christian scholars to 
the present day, the Old Testament being 
chiefly studied as a manual of Messianic 
prophecy, or as a manual of religious truth, 
the historical element in it being kept 
wholly in subordination. 

There were and are sound reasons for this 
point of view in the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. That the Messianic hope, under its 
various forms, gives the scientific clew to 
the interpretation of the Old Testament is 
unquestionably true. That these writings 
from first to last are replete with religious 
suggestion of the broadest, profoundest 
type is undeniable. That the New Teste- 
ment is relatively more important than the 
Old is admitted. The one who studies the 
Bible from an historical and literary point 
of view does not deny these statements, he 
rather reaffirms them more stoutly than 
ever. But if the student of the Bible 
pauses at this stage of investigation, satis. 
fied with his conception of the character 
and value of the Old Testament, he com- 
mits a serious error. His view of the facts 
is one-sided. He is liable to lead himself 
and others to lose sight of much that de- 
mands the attention of the devout and ear- 
nest student of the Bible. 

It is his standpoint which makes large 
portions of the Old Testament unknown 
territory to multitudes of Christians, be- 
cause they are obscure and apparently with- 
out any- bearing on-New Testament-ideas; 
which justifies an indiscriminate classifice- 
tion of texts by topics on the assumption 
that all parts of the Old Testament are of 
equal religious force and value; which 
really, though not always professedly, ig- 
nores the personal and historical element in 
Biblical writings—the background so es- 
sential to the correct interpretation of all 
productions of all ages. 

To begin to study the Old Testament 
with an eye open to its historical develop- 
ment and its literary features is to lay a 
broad foundation for its interpretation. It 
insures the consideration of every element 
entering into the production of the Biblical 
books. Such a method of study lays em- 
phasis upon the human instrumentalities 
and influences, but without minimizing the 
divine factor. It seeks to study any por- 
tion of the Bible from three principal points 
of view—the class of Biblical literature to 
which it belongs, the special purpose of the 
writer, and the contribution which it made 
to the growth of Old Testament ideas. It 
omits no portion of the Old Testament, for 
under such 2 method of study all portions 
become almost equally interesting. It sees 
in these writings an unfolding of life, a rec- 
ord of the gradual development of a rich 
religious experience, and they soon become 
fresh, stimulating, pertinent to the needs of 
the man of the present day. 

These writers struggled with problems 
that are vital problems still. Their envi- 
ronment was different from ours; to their 
conclusions we may, or may not, be im- 


_pelled; but the spirit which they displayed 


is a spirit of eternal earnestness, quickening 
the sluggish soul. This one result—that 
the student of the Bible as literature learns 


to put himself into the place of thcse who 
wrote the various books, kindling with re- 
ligious patriotism as he catches the domi- 
nant motive of 1 Samuel, rising to the 
climax of the “everlasting yea’’ along 
with Job in his struggle to know God 
aright, throbbing in sympathy with Amos 
in his ringing denunciations of those who 
‘“*trample upon the poor’’—is enough to 
justify insistence on the method. 

That the Old Testament is a literature 
and should be read and studied as such by 
the one who would explore its inmost re- 
cesses js not a matter of mere assertion. It 
is capable cf proof. The Old Testament 
answers all the tests which we impose upon 
any literature. When a person of good 
taste and education refers to the literatures 
of Greece or England or Germany he does 
not refer to all the writings in either lan- 
guage, but to such only as conform to eer- 
tain unwritten standards and represent faith- 
fully a national development. 

These standards may be loosely expressed 
in five propositions: (1) The word litera- 
ture implies a number of writings, choice 
in form and expression. Au infinite num- 
ber of dime novels would not make a litera- 
ture. A few choice works, on the other 
hand, would form a collection but not a lit- 
erature. The term presupposes a selection 
of works representing an extensive literary 
activity. (2) The term also implies a vari- 
ety of subject and form which corresponds 
to the manifold activity of the human in- 
tellect. No one set of ideas, however good, 
creates a literature. Not even a series of 
histories, taken by themselves, could con- 
stitute itself as such. They might be rec- 
ords, but never a literature. (3) A third 
element in true literature is a faithful and 
many-sided p'‘cture of actual human life. 
At least it must bein touch with life. Text- 
books or scientific treatises are not litera- 
ture in the accepted usage of the term. (4) 
It implies a long historical development 
through which can be traced the ur folding 
of its dominant ideas. A literature isa sort 
of register of the changing ideas of a peo- 
ple, an indicator of their progress in na- 
tional development. It represents not one 
but many periods, and increases or de- 
creases in value as the nation pushes for- 
ward or decays. (5) The last criterion is a 
crowning one. A real national literature 
embodies in literary form the national ide- 
als. Itis sure to express the creative ele- 
ment in the national character, the distirct- 
ive keynote and motive of national progress. 
Maintaining a lofty standard, it incites no 
lees than pleases. 

The Old Testament meets these criteria 
naturally and successfully. Jt includes at 
least twenty-nine distinct works, some of 
them, such as Proverbs or the Psalter, hav- 
ing a literary history of their own. This 
classification is arrived at by bunching the 
Hexateucb, and 1 and 2 Chron., Ezre., Neh. 
There last four were an original historical 
whole. The majority of these works are on 
the highest literary level. As classics they 
are unrivaled. Their variety of literary 
form is remarkable. The ‘ divine library”’ 
includes religious history, lyric, dramatic 
and liturgical poetry, elegies, speculative and 
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practical reflection, public oratory, legal 
codes, etc. Dr. Driver says: ‘‘ It is probable 
that every form of literary composition 
known to the ancient Hebrews was utilized as 
a vehicle of divine truth and is represented 
in the Old Testament.’’ These works re- 
flect in myriad ways the history of Israel’s 
toilsome study of the problems of God and 
man and the universe, and show us every 
step of the progress. They appeared by 
degrees during almost a thousand years, 
each century representing some advance. 
During all this time they retained a remark- 
able unity of conception and purpose, be- 
cause the Hebrew nation was working away 
at a great national ideal—a religious con- 
ception of God and man and the universe. 
Since the Hebrew viewed everything from 
this moral standpoint, the Old Testament 
writings abound in ethical stimulus. 

If the Old Testament is a true literature, 
our study of it should recognize and utilize 
the fact. It is a great pity that so many 
are content to ignore it. They 
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AN UNOOMMON OAREER. 


BY REV. JAMES L. HILL, D. D. 





‘‘He was the cleanest, purest, whitest 
man I ever knew,’’ was the utterance that 
came from the banks of the great Father of 
Waters with the earliest announcement of 
Dr. Alden B,. Robbins’s death, occurring 
Dec. 27. In his epitaph ought to be the 
words, the white souled minister, Here is 
a life which has no spots to be covered. 
Here is our latest volume on the evidences 
of Christianity. This is what the gospel of 
Christ can do for human character. His 
conversion at the age of seventeen was so 
definite and marked that it could be called 
an illumination. He was well-born and 
delicately reared. 

During all his pioneer associations he 
never lost the touch and gentility of his fine 
New England parentage. A vote of thanks 
was once passed by the Roman senate to a 
certain prominent man and public servant 
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divine, bornin Salem, Feb. 18, 1817, ordained 
in the Tabernacle Church after graduating 
from Amherst and Andover. He was one of 
the justly famed Iowa Band. After fifty- 
three years that man with abundant silken, 
snow-white hair was the oldest resident 
Protestant pastor of any denomination west 
of our great unsalted seas or for some dis- 
tance east of them. For seventeen years he 
was president of the board of trustees of lowa 
College. He was a corporate member of 
the American Board. He held a vast array 
of similar offices. If you would see his 
monument, look around. Mark Iowa itself. 
It is a Puritan State on the sunset side of 
the Mississippi, employing more teachers 
than any other State in the Union with the 
single exception of New York. It has the 
highest average intelligence of any State 
in our American nation. It supplied the 
largest proportionate number of soldiers 
in defense of our Union. The very name 
Iowa, being of Indian origin, signifies, This 
is the land. 





thereby lock up the Old Testament 
and throw away the key. The 
doctrine of the Messiah is not the 
key, as many affirm, but the golden 
thread which leads us to the hid- 
den treasure stored away within. 
The reverent literary and histor- 
ical study of the Bible has three 
magnificent results: it accustoms 
one to the thought of the develop- 
ment, growth, unfolding of truth; 
it gives reality and, in consequence, 
helpfulness to the record of that 
growth; it helps the student to 
form a constructive view of the 
revelation of truth by God to man. 
It is not to be assumed that the 
Old Testament is nothing but a 
literature. © There is a limit to its 
consideration as a product of the 
Hebrew mind. Riehm has justly 
remarked, speaking of the Penta- 
teuch as a record of revelation, 
that ‘‘ every one who so reads the 
Pentateuch as to allow its con- 
tents to work upon his spirit must 
receive the impression that a con- 
sciousness of God, such as is here 
expressed, cannot be derived from 
flesh and blood.’’ There are many 
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But it is men like Dr. Robbins 
who make history like this. ‘Their 
moral qualities have caused the 
garden State of the world to be- 
come the new Massachusetts. 
Brave, clean, bountiful Iowa is a 
fine instance of getting just the 
right initiative at just the right 
time. Her history can never be 
repeated between these seas. What 
undergraduate will take up the 
fallen mantle? Who will be bap- 
tized for the dead? Do we com- 
prehend how beautiful a thing it 
is for the pure in heart to die? 
Lacking but six weeks of the outer 
limit of a man’s years as laid 
down by the Psalmist, his watch- 
ers saw him drop into a quiet sleep 
and the peaceful end approached 
as quietly as a spent candle goes 
out when its mission of light is 
accomplished. Ilis daughter Anna 
is the widow of the heroic Presi- 
dent De Forest of Talladega. His 
son Horace is the honored secre- 
tary of Iowa College. His son John 
Alden has been his father’s host 
during these last years and his 
daughter Esther is the wife of one 














literary phenomena throughout the 
Old Testament, co-ordinate with 
religious facts, which are not wholly ex- 
plainable on ordinary grounds, In this 
series of articles, however, we will turn our 
attention to the facts explainable in natural 
ways. They are the prevailing facts. A 
judicious attention to them will enable the 
student better to understand and interpret 
the supersensual, definitely divine element 
in the Old Testament. 


or 


The Western Christian Advocate, disturbed 
because we said that Bishop Vincent had fled 
to South America till newspaper attacks on 
him had subsided, thinks our wit is malicious. 
That was farthest from our intention. We 
had already announced that the bishop had 
gone to South America under appointment 
of the Board of Bishops to discharge episcopal 
duties. He does not lack defenders and does 
not need them. His life and work are a sufiti- 
cient defense against any accusations ques- 
tioning his orthodoxy or his sincerity. He 
is as much honored among Congregationalists 
as in his own denomination, and the absurd- 
ty of supposing that he would fly from any 
such charges ought to be patent to every one 
who knows him or his history. 





REV. 
because he did not despair of the city. So 
Dr. Robbins’s faith in the most trying hours 
was like the arbutus in ournorchern woods, 
blooming and fragrant in the chilling atmos- 
phere of a tardy spring. He was one of 
those who went to Chicago and selected the 
cloth for the uniforms of Companies A. and 
C. of the First Iowa Infantry in the Civil 
War. The raciness and humor which lay 
but little below the surface of his nature, 
and which sometimes bubbled out in his 
occasional addresses, revealed itself to one of 
the soldiers in the Thirty-fifth Iowa Regi- 
ment, who found this verse marked in a copy 
of the Psalms given him by the genial doctor, 
‘‘He teacheth my hands to war avd my 
fingers to fight.” 

“IT cannot play on any stringed instru- 
ment,”’ said Themistocles, ‘‘but I can tell 
you how of a small village to make a great 
and glorious city.’’ So could Dr. Robbins. 
The chilly November winds made the bar- 
ren bluffs in a bend of the Great River look 
desolate where stands the little hamlet of 
Bloomington, near Muscatine, and where not 
a soul came to the boat to greet this young 
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of our ablest young missionaries, 
Rev. George E. White of Marsovan. 
eee eee 


The world moves. Think of a Jewish rabbi 
—Dr. Emil G. Hirsch‘of Chicago—saying to 
his flock in a sermon preached on Christmas 
Day evening: 

We of the liberal church of Jews have no 
reason to protest at the name of Jesus. The 
name of him made it possible for a daughter 
religion to conquer the world. We Jews are 
religion poor and race proud. I would have 
the Jews enter into the spirit of this day asa 
day of peace on earth and good will toward 
men. The birthnight of Jesus was a night of 
persecution to the Jews, and this fact has 
caused us not to celebrate Christmas Day. 
But woe to a generation of Jews which turns 
that night to a night of frivolity and scoffing. 
Ii we cannot welcome, let us at least be silent 
on a day so sacred to others. Itisa human day 
to men. itis the dawn of union among men. 


The New York Presbytery’s recent reflections 
on the Jewish people do not compare favora- 
bly with this in charity, do they? Yet it 
must not be forgotten that the Presbytery 
disclaimed any intention of discourtesy. 





Over 100,000,000 copies of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons have been circulated, and another order 
for 1,000,000 sermons was recently given to 
the publishers. Yet people say the power of 
the pulpit is declining. 
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The Home 


LOVE. 


If suddenly upon the street 

My gracious Saviour I should meet, 
And be should say, ‘‘ As I love thee, 
What love hast thou to offer me?”’ 

Then what could this poor heart of mine 
Dare offer to that heart divine? 


His eye would pierce my outward show, 

His thought my inmost thought would know; 
And if I said, ‘‘I love thee, Lord,” 

He would not heed my spoken word, 

Because my daily life would tell 

If verily I loved him well. 


If on the day or in the place 
Wherein he met me face to face 
My life could show some kindness done, 
Some purpose formed, some work begun 
For his dear sake, then it were meet 
Love’s gift to lay at Jesus’ feet. 

—Charles F’. Richardson. 
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A practical resolution for the new year 
would be not to pass on vexation and fret. 
Why, because we have had an unpleasant 
encounter with one person, should we com- 
municate our annoyance to the next friend 
we happen to meet? Why grieve our com- 
panions by mentioning petty worries and 
discouragements? It requires self-cos#trol 
to refrain from inflicting our physical dis- 
tresses upon the members of our family, but 
talking about the headache or the toothache 
does not make it any easier to bear and will 
unintentionally bring discomfort to others. 
Close friends claim the privilege of sharing 
our confidence in genuine tribulation or 
perplexity, but have we any right to allow 
passing moods to make a needless demand 
on the sympathies of our companions and 
fellow-workers? To them and to ourselves 
we owe it to cultivate a serene, sunny na- 
ture, determined to bear in patience and 
silence the little daily crosses and by radi- 
ating cheer to add to the harmony and 
happiness of our small world. 


A suggestive comparison between wom- 
an’s relation to man in Shakespeare’s time 
and at the present day was recently made 
by a distinguished Boston lecturer. ‘‘ The 
province of medizval woman,”’ he said, 
‘* was to charm, cheer and comfort; that of 
the nineteenth century woman is to admon- 
ish, impress and edify.’’ The ripple of 
amusement which passed through his audi- 
ence made the speaker hasten fo give as- 
surance that he meant his words to be 
taken in all earnestness, as a tribute to the 
modern woman who seeks primarily not to 
please and indulge the other sex, but to aid 
men to do right and be true to the best that 
is in them, at whatever cost. The found- 
ing of a Christian home frequently calls for 
such a resolute stand on the part of the 
home-maker for principle and lofty ideals. 
Sometimes it takes courage and tact, as 
well as firm determination, for a young 
wife to help her husband conquer habits of 
sloth or indulgence, to insist on family wor- 
ship and regular church attendance and to 
hold him up to her conception of Christian 
manhood, but verily she hath her reward. 
Her children shall ‘arise up and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her,’’ for ‘*she will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life.’’ 

ee ee 

When God is pleased and wishes to bless 
the men he loves, his hands have other gifts 
than silver and gold.—Jan Maclaren. 
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“FOR TOM.” 


BY HARRY HEMAN MALLORY. 





The streaks of gray on Farmer Belden’s 
head were fast turning to white and his fig- 
ure was bent with toil, but his sunburned 
face wore an expression of purpose as he 
came into the kitchen where his wife was 
preparing supper and sat down by the fire. 

‘* Martha, I’m going to Chicago.” 

Mrs. Belden dropped the stick of wood 
she was about to put into the stove and 
stared at her husband in amazement. 

‘* What in the world are you going to Chi- 
cago for?” she exclaimed. 

‘*To get work. I might as well tell you, 
wife; I’ve been to see Squire Scott today, 
and I can’t get another dollar on this place. 
It’s either that, or—or Tom comes home,”’’ 

Mrs. Belden wiped away a tear with her 
apron, and then mechanically commenced 
her work again. She couldn’t speak. For 
more than a score of years they had worked 
and saved that they might have a little 
home of their own, and how thankful she 
had felt when, three years ago, her husband 
brought home the last mortgage, redeemed! 
It was for Tom, their only child, that they 
had sacrificed so much. 

‘“*O Henry, I don’t know what to do or 
say!’? Her voice trembled, but her hus- 
band knew how she loved Tom and knew 
that she would consent. 

Mr. Belden had done everything in his 
power to raise money that Tom might go 
to college, but times had been hard and it 
was necessary to mortgage the place again. 
Crop after crop failed until] he had drawn 
all the money that Squiré Scott would ad- 
vance on their place, and a crisis had come, 
Mr. Belden was a good carpenter and he felt 
confident of securing plenty of work in a 
big city like Chicago, though there was 
none about home. 

‘*You know the elder says Tom is s0 
bright and ought to have advantages,” said 
Mr. Belden, after a moment. 

‘* Yes, the Lord has been good to give us 
such a son,’’ replied his wife, solemnly; 
‘*there aren’t many like him, and such are 
created for something special, I believe. 
We’re held responsible for the way we bring 
him up, and we ought to do our best by him 
on that account, even if we didn’t love him 
enough to do it just for his own sake. The 
Lord knows how we’ ve struggled to educate 
that boy, but now,’’ her voice was broken 
with sobs for a minute, ‘‘ but now—no, it’s 
the last thing on earth we can do, and I 
sha’n’t oppose it; maybe it’s the Lord’s will 
—at least, no one shall ever say we left a 
thing undone we could do—for our Tom.,’* 


A group of Milton College boys were 
lounging around the smoking-room of their 
fraternity house. 

‘*T gay, fellows,”’ said one, ‘‘ this term is 
half over and we haven’t had a good out-of- 
town lark yet. Who’s got something to 
propose? ’’ 

‘* Here’s a scheme, Tom!”’ cried ‘‘ Rusty”’ 
Brown, who had won his title by the passive 
virtue of possessing red hair. ‘‘ Let’s take 
a trip up to Chicago! The express makes 
the run in three hours, and we can catch 
the midnight train back so as to be in bed 
by 3.30. What do you say, boys?”’ 

‘* What’s the tariff?’’ asked a conserva- 
tive. 

*O, it won’t much more than spoil a 
tenner. I say, boys, let’s go in and havea 
time.”’ 

No one in that noisy group was more 
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anxious for the trip than Tom Belden, but 
this was not just the kind of lark he meant. 
He was eager enough for the fun; it was 
the money that made him hesitate now. 
Something in his last letter from home had 
set him to thinking. How earnestly he had 
promised to work hard and to be saving if 
his parents would send him to college! He 
had undergone the usual evolution of a 
bright country lad in college. Unsophisti- 
cated, fresh and awkward upon arrival at 
Milton, development began at once. Nat- 
ural ability gave him a good standing in 
class, muscular prowess made him promi- 
nent in athletics and collegesport. In shert, 
he became desirable fraternity material. 
and two or three of those Greek !stier so- 
cieties turned their attention toward him. 
Tom knew that he could not afford to join 
a fraternity, but he had sorely felt the 
chilly atmosphere that a “non-frat’’ or 
‘*barb’’ is so often made to feel in college, 
and the luxurious clubrooms of the chapter 
house, the music, the tennis and, above all, 
the persuasive manner which fraternity men 
know how to assume toward a man whom 
they ‘‘rush,’”’ overcame his opposition. 

The attendant extravagances of his new 
life increased his expenses largely, but 
never had a complaint come. Little did 
Tom know the sacrifices that were made in 
that humble home while he enjoyed him- 
self at college. Little did he suspect the 
prayer that went up as his mother, with a 
cheerful tenderness of which only mothers 
are capable, suffered hours of extra toil for 
the want of kitchen conveniences that a few 
shillings would buy. Tom had money to 
make the trip to Chicago, yes, the last let- 
ter from home had brought twenty-five 
dollars, but in that letter was a sentence 
which made him sad, for it was the first 
time that his mother had ever said a doubt- 
ing word. ‘‘ Dear Tom, please be careful, 
and make this go as far as it will.’ That 
was all, but it meant a great deal. How- 
ever, Tom had never visited Chicago, and 
the boys, arguing that itis a part of a man’s 
education to see the world, finally persuaded 
him to go. 

The next day a jolly group of boys boarded 
the Chicagotrain. They joked and laughed 
and sung, as a group of college boys always 
does on a train, excepting Tom, who hada 
worried air, 

‘*Come, cheer up, old fellow. What’s 
the matter with you tonight, Tom?”’ said 
Brown, who had taken his seat beside Tom, 

“*T don’t feel just right about this trip, 

Rusty. I haven’t as much money at my 
disposal as you have, and I really cannot 
afford it.” 

‘*O, that’s it, is it? Another economical 
attack. I was afraid you’d been caught 
ponying at the quiz this morning. You’d 
better go down and get that office job at 
Lawyer Cox’s. He ran an ad in the paper 
tonight—$6 a week and not many errands 
either.”’ 

Tom had read this advertisement, but he 
smiled at the suggestion that he, a Jun- 
ior in college, might take such a position. 
However, it was not his nature to be quiet 
long, and soon he had resumed his usual 
post as leader of the merriment and did his 
best to make the trip a pleasant one. 

A few hours later the boys emerged from 
one of the largest theaters in Chicago, filled 
with raptures over the success of grand 
opera. Tom Belden for nearly three hours 
had felt himself living in the triumph of 
the music, and now he felt like going home 
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and thinking about it all over again, but it 
was not train time. After luncheon there 
was still an hour which must be utilized, 
and they started to walk about the streets, 
gazing at the show windows, so brilliant 
in their holiday decorations, and stopping 
often for a warm drink at some soda foun- 
tain, for the night was cold. 

After a few minutes they left State Street, 
and, winding through the maze of the great, 
dark city, they walked about until they be- 
gan to get tired, and, although not one of 
them would have admitted it, the black 
alleys, the strange noises made by the wind 
around the high buildings and the other 
unaccustomed circumstances produced a 
feeling of timidity very unusual to them. 
There is something mysterious about a 
sleeping city, and at the midnight hour, 
when the great, struggling mass is approach- 
ing its quietest tranquillity, the clanging of 
a cable car, the suspicious glance of a burly 
policeman and the sidewise look of some 
questionable prowler give to a stranger a 
queerly uncomfortable feeling. 

‘* Well, boys, I’m about ready to go home,” 
said Rusty. ‘‘ Let’s steer towards the sta- 
tion.”’ 

‘“‘There’s a half-hour yet,’’ said Tom, 
looking at his watch. ‘O, look at this 
coming,” he cried, suddenly, pointing up 
the street. ‘‘ What is it?”’ 

The object of their surprise was a totter- 
ing, half-drunken wretch coming toward 
them, incased in about the worst collection 
of rage they had ever seen. A short dis- 
tance away he turned, crossed the street 
and staggered up the broad steps of a mag- 
nificent building. 

‘* Well, this is queer. Let’s investigate,”’ 
said Bob Hunter. ‘' That’s what we are 
herefor.’’ And the boys followed the tramp. 

At the inner doors of the great building a 
guard stopped them, demanding their busi- 
ness. 

‘‘ We are from Milton College,’ replied 
Tom, ‘‘and are just looking about town. 
What building is this?”’ 

‘*Well, ordinarily,’’ eaid the policeman, 
shifting the tobacco to the opposite side of 
his mouth, “it’s the City Hall, but the 
mayor has turned it into a poorhouse now, 
I guess,’’ and his tone expressed hearty dis- 
gust. ‘‘Go on in and see for yourselves,” 
and the boys entered. 

Two hours before these college boys had 
been seated in the midst of the wealth and 
fashion of thecity. Nearly every one about 
them wore evening dress, and on either side 
were boxes filled with diamond-studded, 
pearl-bedecked leaders of society, while” 
they listened to the most celebrated singers 
in the world. Now, as they entered the 
great hallway, the under side of the page of 
Chicago’s story was at their feet. They 
found themselves in a stifling atmosphere, 
warm, but charged with foul breath, for, 
stretched out on the stone floor were hun- 
dreds of homeless men and boys, the scum 
of the streets. 

Long will the poorer classes of Chicago 
remember that hard winter of '93, when 
the great expusition left them not only un- 
provisioned for the winter, but multiplied 
in numbers, when the more destitute of 
them ate at free soup counters and lodged 
at the City Hall, or equally uncomfortable 
places, and were thankful to their benefac- 
tors for shelter from the winter night. 
Tom and his companions gazed wonder- 
ingly at the sight before them. With heads 
to the wall, two rows of men arranged them. 
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selves along the narrower lobbies, while 
they were scattered about promiscuously in 
the central hall. At the opera Tom had 
quite seconded the argument that it is part 
of a man’s education to see the world, and 
now the words struck him with double 
force. Some of the men lying on the floor 
had honest looking faces, and some even re- 
spectable clothes, but the majority were of 
the lowest type, filthy, degraded, with faces 
full of hardship and sin. 

**Come on, fellows, I’ve had enough of 
this,’’ said Tom, before they had advanced 
ten yards and the others were of the same 
opinion, excepting Bob Hunter. 

** You’re a nervy lot,’’ said he. ‘‘ We want 
to be able to tell the fellows something 
about this when we go back. Come on, 
let’s go through.”’ 

Much against their wills, the others fol- 
lowed, and they started down the aisle be- 
tween the prostrate forms. How horrible 
and disgusting it all was to Tom. Yet all 
these creatures at his feet were human be- 
ings. Perhaps they had been brought up 
in homes of comfort, though they were 
homeless and penniless tonight. And Tom’s 
heart filled with a sense of mingled pity 
and thankfulness that his lot was different. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a patched 
sleeve that gave him a far deeper pang. It 
was only a piece of gingham, but by some 
of the humblest things of life our heart 
strings are pulled strongest. This poor 
man’s shirt, for bis coat was under his head, 
was patched with cloth of the same pattera 
that his mother most often chose for her 
kitchen aprons; and the recollection of her 
made his eyes moist, for perhaps this man 
had a wife like her, whose loving hands had 
so tenderly mended that shirt. Tom pulled 
out a dollar, and, kneeling down, he thrust 
it into the man’s pocket, that a ray of hope 
might brighten his life when he awoke and 
found it there. As he did so, he saw the 
face, which was partially hidden by the 
patched sleeve, and the glimpse filled him 
with horror. The old man’s beard was 
ragged, bis hair unkempt and his face 
soiled, but it was the dear face that Tom 
knew s0 well. 

‘* Father!’ he gasped, in a tone which 
caused the other boys, now some distance 
ahead, to turn about in wonder. Then, 
white and frightened, he threw himself on 
his knees and peered into the face of the 
homeless man at his feet. 

‘*O, my father! my father!’’ he cried, in 
a voice of agony. ‘‘ Dear Lord, forgive me; 
it is fer me that he is here.’’ 

The words of his mother’s letter came to 
him again, and now he realized their full 
meaning. ‘' Father, dear father, speak to 
me and forgive me.”’ But the old man 
slept on. Long and wearily he had tramped 
about the streets of Chicago, looking for 
work and shivering in the cold. Some pit- 
ied him, others cursed him for the annoy- 
ance he gave. Tom knew what a struggle 
it must have been for his father to lie down 
among this vagrant crowd, and as he looked 
into his face the thought came to him: 
‘*‘How would father feel to have me find 
him here? He shall never know it.’’ Pale 
and trembling Tom arose to his feet. 

‘* Fellows,’’ said he, and even under such 
conditions there was a touch of pride in his 
voice, ‘this is my father. He has come 
to Chicago to earn money for me, and this 
is the result.” 

‘*We'll send him home,’ stammered 
Brown, turning away to hide his tears. 
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Two or three crisp bills were put into the 
old man’s pocket with a hote which Bob 
Hunter wrote on a note-book leaf, and lead- 
ing Tom away hastened for the train. That 
night’s experience made Tom Belden real- 
ize how the lives of his father and mother 
were wrapped up in his, and made him re- 
solve that, for his part, no desire for posi- 
tion or enjoyment should cause them fur- 
ther sacrifice. 

When Farmer Balden awoke next morn- 
ing the noise of traffic was beginning to 
come through the corridors of the City 
Hall. Stiff and sore from his hard bed, he 
looked about him in a dazed sort of way be- 
fore the awfulness of bis situation dawned 
upon him, and then he knelt and offered up 
the silent prayer, so often repeated, that he 
might find work to keep himself from starv- 
ing and to earn money for Tom. As he 
arose to his feet with an audible ‘‘ Amen”’ 
the tears were running down his face. A 
stern-looking policeman, who had been 
watching him, brushed his handkerchief 
across his face and, directing him to a free 
soup house, watched him with a pitying air 
as he picked his way out between the pros- 
trate rows of unfortunate humanity. 

At the outer doorway the biting morning 
wind made him thrust his hands into his 
pockets. In amazement he pulled out the 
crumpled paper, a five-dollar bill, three 
twos and a one, and neatly folded with 
them a slip of paper, on which he read: 
‘‘From friends who see in yours an honest 
face, Please use this money to go to your 
home.”’ The good man’s perplexity was 
almost pitiful. Stepping into the shelter of 
a big column he examined the bills care- 
fully, reread the note and then, raising his 
eyes, said, fervently, ‘‘I thank thee, O 
Lord.”’ 

After a warm breakfast he bought a ticket 
for home. His plans had failed miserably, 
yet somehow he did not worry now, for 
he felt that the overruling hand which 
had directed that money into his pocket 
would take care of Tom. Yes, it had al- 
ready cared for Tom, and with infinitely 
greater wisdom than the pious farmer had 
conceived, for Tom had been made a man. 

Late that afternoon Mrs. Belden was sit- 
ting in her little front room trying te knit a 
pair of mittens for her husband, but she 
dropped so many stitches that she laid 
down the yarn at last in despair. She 
couldn’t. work, for today the usual postal 
card from her husband had failed to come, 
and her heart was filled with misgiving. 
As she sat by the window thinking, a neigh- 
bor drove up, and saying that the station 
agent had asked him to leave it as he went 
by, handed her a yellow envelope. A tele- 
gram! Mrs. Belden sank into her chair, 
trembling with fear, as the neighbor turned 
to go, expressing the hope that it contained 
no bad news. 

‘* Henry is killed, I know he is,”’ she said 
to herself, not daring at first to break the 
seal, Finally she gathered courage and tore 
open the envelope. 

‘* Have found work in lawyer’s office for 
my spare time. Shall need no more money 
from home. Tom.” 

The mingled feeling of scattered fears 
and new joy brought the glad tears of 
thankfulness and her wrought up senses 
found relief in a good, hearty cry. Just 
then she heard a step on the porch, and as 
she looked up through her tears she saw 
her husband coming through the door, a 
glad smile on his face as he held out his 
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arms toward her. After a moment’s em- 
brace, she hastened to show the telegram 
from Tom, which the mails had been 
thought too slow to carry, and the good 
man shed tears of thanksgiving too. 

‘After all, Henry, you didn’t really need 
to go to Chicago, did you?”’ she said. 

Mr. Belden was not so sure, and explained 
his experience and the strange gift of 
money, 

Then, raising her eyes heavenward, with 
that loving trustfulness which had made 
her life such a happiness to her husband 
and son, she said, ** The Lord has answered 
our prayer, because we did what we could 
—for Tom.’’ 





STEPMOTHERS AND MOTHERS-IN- 
LAW. 


BY KATE UPSON OLARK. 





One of our modern novelists makes her 
heroine say, ‘‘ Liking stepmothers is a culti- 
vated taste.” There is a mine of wisdom in 
this sally, which it is doubtful whether the 
writer herself fully appreciated. The thought- 
ful student of our social customs must have 
been struek with the vast amount of trouble, 
real or imaginary, which is caused by the ad- 
vent of stepmothers. Next to the great dis- 
turbers of our peace, death, insanity, crime 
and bod ly iliness, the stepmother is perhaps 
the most frequent cause, innocently and unin- 
tentionally oftentimes, of family misery. An 
unprincipled or ill-balanced woman, when 
placed in this delicate and responsible posi- 
tion, necessarily creates distress, but in many 
cases an excellent stepmother, even when of 
proper age, high qualifications and the best 
spirit, is received by her young charges so un- 
kindly that the home never becomes happy 
under ber management. It has often been 
observed that the younger the children are 
when placed under her care the more likely a 
stepmother is to succeed with them, This 
shows that the difficulty arises largely from the 
acquired attitude of the children’s minds. If 
they have become permeated with the wicked 
old fairy tale theory that the stepmother is an 
ogre, or if mistaken friends have told them 
that loyalty to their own mother makes it 
necessary that they should ill-treat the new- 
comer, then it is plain to be seen that the best 
stepmother has little chance of success with 
them. 

Now, since the stepmother, as we say of so 
many institutions, has ‘come to stay,’’ since 
she is a recognized and legitimate necessity of 
modern society, and since peace and right- 
eousness should be the aims of every Chris- 
tian, should we not understand that we all 
have a responsibility regarding the mental at- 
titude of the community toward this ques- 
tion? Oae mother recognized that she had 
such @ responsibility. Her young daughter 
came in one day and remarked, “ O, mamma, 
isn’t it dreadful! Susie Bell has got a step- 
mother. Sheis coming home next week and 
Susie says she knows she shall hate her and 
she is going to be just as mean to her as she 
can be.”’ 

‘“Why, Helen! Howcanshe be so wicked?”’ 
exclaimed the mother. ‘“ If you haveachance 
to speak with her about it, do try to say some- 
thing which will make her change her mind. 
Her mother has been dead some years now, 
and Mr. Bell has had great trouble in getting 
persons to superintend his family. I am sin- 
cerely glad that he is to have a wife again. I 
hope she will prove to be a good woman, and 
that the children will try to love her, and 
that they will havea happy home. But they 
never will have unless Susie alters her atti- 
tude. It is going to be hard for the stepmother 
to get used to her duties there under the most 
favorable circumstances. If the children op- 
pose her it will be trebly hard. Make ita 
point, my daughter, always to fight this senti- 
ment as long as you live, If you ever should 
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have a stepmother yourself I hope that you 
would treat her like a lady and a Christian, 
and would reprove and labor with your broth- 
ers and sisters if they did not do the same.” 

Those of us who have known the saintly 
lives of some stepmothers, and the great work 
which they have done, will echo this brave 
woman’s words. They should be spoken by 
every mother to her children whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. If sensible people would unite 
to make this view prevail, an enormous 
amount of unhappiness might be prevented. 
There are plenty of causes for sorrow in this 
world without allowing those to operate which 
might as well be banished. Children will sel- 
dom act right under new circumstances un- 
less they have been explicitly taught before- 
hand. They should be carefully instructed 
during all their lives in the matter of step- 
mothers. Their story-books will usually afford 
texts enough for the purpose. 

The same thing may be said of the abused 
mother-in-law. All women who have chil- 
dren expect sometime to become mothers-in- 
law, and all wish to be well treated by their 
prospective sons and daughters-in-law. But 
how many mothers, as their children approach 
maturity, ever take pains to instruct them as 
to the proper treatment of a mother-in-law? 
On the contrary, most mothers laugh with 
their young people over the vulger jests on 
the subject which fill the “funny papers,” 
and never think to say anything serious upon 
it. There are certain duties which pertain to 
every relation of life. We are too apt to take 
it for granted that our young people are so 
well informed and so reasonable that they do 
not need our personal advice in such a matter 
as this. But duty cannot be made too clear 
to any of them, especially when it is so vague 
and so obscured with mistaken fun as the 
treatment of the mother-in-law. All of us 
have seen mothers-in-law treated abominably 
by young popinjays who were not worthy to 
unloose the latchets of those good women’s 
shoes. There is often an ethical stupidity on 
matters like this which requires enlightening 
quite as much as intellectual stupidity, and it 
is often forgotten, also, that the rules of the 
Christian religion are just as binding in the 
relation of the stepmother and the mother-in- 
law as in any others. 


—— 


THE RELATION OF FOOD TO 
HEALTH. 


In an able paper on this important topic a 
writerin the American Kitchen Magazine says: 


It has been estimated by reliable author- 
ities that ninety per cent. of all disease may 
be traced, directly or indirectly, to dietetic 
indiscretions or to an ill-balanced or one- 
sided diet. This is not surprising when we 
consider how long man has treated his 
stomach as a convenient receptacle for the 
gratification of his palate. There is, how- 
ever, no need to decry the pleasures of the 
palate under proper restrictions. Tle sense 
of taste is not the least of the many bless- 
ings conferred by a wise Creator, and how 
to please the palate without giving offense to 
the stomach is a problem worth studying. 
If no pleasure were attached to eating, man 
would soon suffer for lack of suitable nour- 
ishment; the satisfaction of hunger would 
not be sufficient incentive for civilized man 
either in the production or preparation of 
his food products, Undoubtedly the human 
body possesses great adaptability and may 
survive upon a very limited dietary, yet the 
fact remains that the highest mental and 
physical vigor can only be attained by na- 
tions who have a liberal food supply. 

As to the best diet for man, authorities 
differ. Whether it shall be vegetable, or 
mainly animal, or composed of fruits and 
nuts, has excited wide discussion and each 
has its advocates, with the preporderance 
of evidence in favor of a mixed diet. Cer- 
tainly the anatomical structure of the teeth 
and stomach favors a diet of both animal 
and vegetable food for man, and places him, 
in his dietetic habit, as a mean between the 
graminivorous and carnivorous animals, 
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Closet and Hltar 


No life is complete which does not some- 
times sit trustfully waiting to be fed by God. 





We have passed over the threshold of an- 
other year. After the week of prayer may 
it be a year of work. May the year not be 
just the same old round of duty and care, 
May we be more true to thee.—C. L. Good- 
ell, 





No man ever yet asked to be, as the days 
pass by, more and more noble and sweet 
and pure and heavenly-minded—no man 
ever yet prayed that the evil spirits of 
hatred and pride and passion and worldli- 
ness might be cast out of his soul—without 
his petition being granted and granted to 
the letter. And with all other gifts God 
then gives us his own se!f besides. He 
makes us know him and love him and live 
in him.—F. W. Farrar. 





Happy the heart that keeps its twilight hour, 
And, in the depths of heavenly peace reclined, 
Loves to commune with thoughts of tender 
power, 
Thoughts that ascend, like angels beautiful, 
On sbining Jacob’s ladder of the mind. 
—Paul H, Hayne. 





Love is the only atmospbere in which 
God can reveal himself. Love alone has 
eyes to s3e God and ears to hear him. He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love. If the presence of God is not 
known to us, if Ged’s power is not proved 
in our lives, if God’s favor is not resting 
upon our work, let us be sure that some- 
where there is a hindrance. And if we 
seek God simply and earnestly, he shall 
meet us and reveal himself to us.— Mark 
Guy Pearse. 





Is the work difficult? 
Jesus directs thee. 
Is the path dangerous? 
Jesus protects thee. 
Fear not, and falter not; 
Let the word cheer thee! 
All through the coming year 
He will be with thee! 
— Frances Ridley "avergal. 





Lord of beaven and earth, we bless 
thee that beaven and earth are always 
named togetber in thy Wook. tn the 
beginning God created the beavens and 
the eartb; and Jesus said, Father, Lord 
of beaven and earth. Teach us that we 
belong to one anotber, and we belong to 
God; give us the joy of fellowsbip; de= 
liver us from tbe tdea of self-complete= 
ness; give us to feel that all thou haat 
made is one. Thus shall our lives be 
godly; thus sball we live the Christ life. 
be savetb others, bimself be did not 
gave. be liveth for men and women 
and little children, and be made all tbe 
poor bis friends, and sert the ricb empty 
away astbey came. We bless thee for 
this Son of Man, God the Son, the Eler= 
nal Wonder, the Unepeakable Joy. he 
promised to give us rest if we would 
come to bim, and be promised to give us 
strengtb wherewith to come. So all 
things are of grace. We bless thee, 
therefore, that thougb we can d0 notb= 
ing, we can d0 all tbings througb Gbrist 
whicb strengtbenetb us. May we als 
ways await tbe incoming s'rengib, and 
thereby glorify thee, througb Christ our 
Lord, Aen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


O thou who “ setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies,” we bless thee that thou hast permitted 
us to know the love of children. We thank 
thee for the privilege of motherhood. May 
we think more of the comfort and less of the 
care which it involves. Help us to walk 
gently before thee, our God, and before those 
whom it is our pleasure to serve in the daily 
life of the home. May we ever remember and 
gladly follow him whose glory it was that he 
‘came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.’ Give us serenity and patience, even 
in the midst of perplexing cares. We would 
wait upon thee, O Lord. We would be of 
good courage knowing that thou shalt 
strengthen our hearts. Be with us, as thou 
wast with our fathers, and make us all—par- 
ents and children—grateful for the goodiy 
heritage into which we have entered. We 
thank thee for the precious memories which 
enrich our past. We bless thee for present 
good. We trust thee for future guidance. 
Our times are in thy hand. Lead us through 
all the devious paths of our pilgrim way 
until we shall pass through death into the 
fullness of life. O thou who didst die that we 
might live, prepare a place for us, and all 
dear to us, in the Father’s house. Forgive, 
O God, whatever is wrong in the ordering of 
our earthly homes, and fit us day by day for 
that home of the soul where thy servants 
shall serve thee day and night. For Jesus 
Christ's sake we ask it. Amen. 


THE MNOTHER’S WIDER OUTLOOK. 

At times it may seem to the busy mother of 
a young family that her home duties may well 
claim her whole time and thought. Yet who 
can so ill afford to narrow her life down to 
the bare practicalities of everyday life as she 
who has immortal souls intrusted to her to 
train and develop? Who so needs the wider 
outlook, the higher uplift, that comes from a 
wise course of reading, or Christian work that 
brings her in contact with all lands and peo- 
ples as well as with the needs and suffering 
at her own door? 

I give an extract from a letter written by a 
most practical business man, whose wife was 
the energetic housekeeper in a family of ten: 
‘““My wife returned from T—— last night, 
full of missionary zeal and the work of the 
Woman’s Board. If the heathen are ever 
benefited by these meetings I am sure the 
women who attend them are doubly so. The 
brief respite from household cares, if nothing 
else, is a blessing to them. Africa, India, 
China and the distant isles of the sea have 
become household words.” 

Another, who had been an interested worker 
in church and temperance, the mother of six 
young children, four of them under five years 
of age, said to me, in reference to the W. C. 
T. U.: “No, I cannot attend very regularly 
just now, but my heart is in the work more 
than ever now that I have three boys, and I 
am anxious in any way that I can to help to 
make the world better for them. Then my 
heart reaches out more than ever to all the 
mothers and the boys and girls who have not 
the privileges of a Christian home that mine 
have. I hope, when at liberty, to be fitted to 
do better work for God and home and hu- 
manity.” 

That mother lives far below her privileges 
who does not find ber sympathies enlarge, her 
unselfishness grow, her interest in all human- 
ity deepen because she has those dearer than 
life dependent upon her. On the other hand, 
the true mother will daily find the need of 
bringing to bear upon her work all the inspira- 
tion and real enthusiasm that come from 
reaching urto the highest ideal and viewing 
her homely duties in their true relation to the 
great world outside. I know a mother who, 


living in a country district, with but little 
educational facilities, strove to help her young 
daughter with her studies, saying: ‘‘ It means 
extra work for me, which often tires and 
makes my head ache. Still, as we read to- 
gether in history, or dip into the scientific 
truths taught in physical and astronomical 
geography, I realize the most pleasurable en- 
largement of thought and feeling, a true re- 
creation, as I live over again my old days of 
study. I don’t want my children to go ahead 
of me mentally, but if I can read with them I 
hope to keep younger in mind and thus hold 
them in my confidence and companionship.” 

But how can this be attained? How can 
time and energy be found for all this by the 
busy mother without “ burning the candle at 
both ends’ ? I would make suggestions on 
three different lines. First, by greater sim- 
plicity in our daily lives, so that the true in- 
terests of home, its health and happiness, shall 
overrule the dictates of fashion in regard to 
food, dress and house furnishings. Next, there 
might be united and systematic effort to make 
more effective domestic service in our fami- 
lies. This should be forwarded by regular 
industrial training in our public schools, as 
well as by evening or Saturday schools in 
towns and cities. Our W.C.T. U. and other 
women’s associations are doing a good work 
in this line, but there is room for much greater 
endeavor in this truly Christian effort. It is 
one of the keys to the solution of some of the 
social problems of the present day. 

The third point I wouid emphasize is the 
need of greater unity and co-operation be- 
tween father and mother in seeking the high- 
est interests of their family. In this present 
day too much is expected of the mother, and 
the true ideal of the Christian home as laid 
down in Scripture is largely lost sight of. 
The father, immersed in business er busied 
with various clubs or societies, sees little of 
his children. The young people themselves, 
between the claims of school and society, or 
even church engagements, are almost lost to 
the home. It should be the aim of both par- 
ents to make the home the center of all Chris- 
tian and educational influences, and by each 
sharing the duties, the mother may have with 
the others her God-given right of time and 
opportunity to cultivate her mind and soul. 
It should be her earnest resolve that neither 
the demands of society nor the domestic needs 
of her family should so engross her that she 
is too tired and nervous to give her real self 
to her loved ones, or join with them in out- 
side interests. A little thought and sacrifice 
on the part of the father or older members of 
the family will help much in this and be 
‘* twice blessed.” A. L. Cc. M. 





THE BIRTHDAY OF My BOY. 


The time rolls on and brings my weary feet 
Across the threshold of another year. 

Ah! I shall never more this season greet 
As in the days when my dear boy was here. 


My grief seems almost more than I can bear. 
I see no cheering ray of hope or joy. 

Each dawning day of sorrow has its share, 
And nearer brings the birthday of my boy. 


O! how we loved to watch his childish glee 
As eagerly he welcomed in the day 

When gifts of love were lavished, full and free, 
To make bis little heart so blithe and gay. 


Still not content, his generous spirit sought 
That others, too, might share his mirth and 


joy; 
And little friends and playmates oft were 
brought 
To celebrate the birthday of our boy. 


O mother heart, look up and let one ray 
Of heavenly light illumine all thy woe. 
If love of earth could make so bright a day, 
Much more then can “ our Father’s love’ be- 
stow. 
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Think of the beauties of the heaveniy land, 
Its treasures rare and gifts of wondrous 
store, 
The raptures of that joyous angel band, 
Who dwell within his presence evermore. 


With sweet accord they strike their harps of 
gold, 
And in exultant strains forever sing. 
O j>y supreme and happiness untold! 
A birthday in the palace of the King. 


Near to the Saviour’s side one well-known face 
All radiant with seraphic joy I see, 

And lo! he asks with eager, pleading grace 
That thou this day shalt not forgotten be. 


’Tis granted, and an angel speeds afar, 
Fulfilling the sweet wish inspired by love, 
And sets the golden gates of heaven ajar 
That thou might’st catch the echoes from 
above. 


So as this day dawns comfort thy sad heart, 
And let sweet thoughts of heaven bring 
thee joy. 
God knows thy grief and will his strength im- 
part, 
To lead thee through the birthday of thy boy. 
— Abbie Hill Winship. 


oo oe 


PRETENDING TO BE WIOKED. 


Here is one of Gail Hamilton’s pithy ut- 
terances on a matter that touches closely 
every Christian life. We quote from an arti- 
cle in The Congregationalist, July 7, 1861: 


A man must have a pretty good opinion 

of himself in private to risk the defamation 
of his character in public. People do not 
generally hit the nail of their sins on the 
head on public occasions. You do not hear 
a miserly Christian calling himself stingy in 
the prayer meeting, nor will an untrust 
worthy church member calmly accuse him- 
self of lying, or a gossiping sister affirm 
that she is a common tattler and mitchief- 
maker. But aman may confess himself in 
general terms a worm without hurtii g any- 
body or meaning anything in particular, 
and at the same time soothe his cunscience 
and perbaps really believe that he is de- 
voutly and sincerely humble, cr at any rate 
not suspect the contrary. Let, however, 
his partner in the shop, or his political 
friend or rival, intimate to him in a secular 
and special way that he is a little weak in 
mind or morally unsound and he will soon 
discover that, unlike worms, he has bright 
eyes, well-defined lungs and tongue, not to 
say fists and feet. 
' God requires no morbid humiliation, even 
when sincere. J»b was undoubtedly sin- 
cere, yet the Lord answered him out of the 
whirlwind: ‘‘ Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge? Gird 
up now thy loins like a man!” 


———S 





Visible religion must have pillars to rest 
upon and without visible religion there can- 
not be invisible religion.—British Weckly. 
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INTENDED to wish you a Happy New 
I Year last week, but the ‘white old 

hen’’ and her admirers took up all the 
room, one letter about her (from Iowa) be- 
ing left out even then. Confidentially I 
think that D. F. would prefer one wild 
goose which he could bring down on his 
North River flats, or a dozen “‘ yellow legs” 
sandpipers, such as Kingsley B. and I had 
for dinner at his cabin on the occasion of 
our visit there, than all the “ white old hens 
with yellow legs”’ which * the whole bound- 
less continent”’ should report to us! Well, 
I send you my hearty wish as to your next 
year now, and will add this simple sugges- 
tion—not to depend altogether upon others 
to make it happy. You can make it happy 
yourself—and one good way to do it is not 
to think anything about it, but try to make 
somebody else happy! 

Several of you have tried it already—and 
you may be sure that the little Armenian 
orphans to whom you have given a home 
will be happy all the winter long. I am 
just sending thirty dollars ($30) more to the 
publishers, making seventy dollars in all— 
that is seven children cared for. And there 
is more to follo i These gifts—all of which 
are acknowledged personally (except anony- 
mous ones!), come from all quarters of the 
land—from Kingston of the Pilgrim Colony 
on the Atlantic to the Dakotas in the North, 
New Mexico in the South and California on 
the Western shore. In many cases the 
money is earned by the children or taken 
from their Christmas allowance. One boy 
writes: 


... My father pays me ten cents a week 
and I put two cents of itin the mite box for 
missions. My mother would like to know 
what that ‘ unimportant paragraph ” was that 
D. F. omitted in your account of the children’s 
party at Mrs. Coffin’s. I would like to be- 
come a Cornerer. 

P. 8.—The Congregationalist has just come 
and mother is satisfied about that paragraph. 

One Sunday school primary class sends a 
special offering, although already “ sending 
a little girl in Cumberland Gap to school.’’ 
Another teacher says: 

Three boys in our class told us that in their 
school is an Armenian boy whose parents 
were killed in the recent massacres. He and 
his little sister have come to live with their 

randmother in this re He learns the Eng- 

ish language very rapidly and ‘“‘ knows every- 
thing else,’”’ the boys say. He has an Arme- 
nian Bible with him all the time and reads it in 
school when his lessons are learned and at re- 
cess. The boys wonder why he loves it so 
well and some laugh at him. Then he says, 
‘*T have something better than you.” 

Shame on the boys that would make fun 
of an orphan boy in a strange land because 
he reads the Bible which perhaps his mur- 
dered parents had taught him tolove. Such 
a boy ought the rather to be encouraged 
and helped. I have seen several times within 
a few days a boy who has come to America 
from the region of massacres in order to 
get an education. He was led to do it, he 
told me, from seeing a man who had ob- 
tained an education here—I think at Wil- 
liams College —and returned to Turkey. 
‘*Then I thought I would like to become a 
man, like him, and do something in the 
world!’’ I do not see how he is going to 
succeed unaided, but he is in earnest, and 
‘*God helps those who help themselves.” 
I have some sympathy with the boy in New 
York with whose contribution his grand- 
mother sends this word: 


——, seven years old, wishes that he 


could kill “ that sultan,’’ but he would be a 


very dead man if wishes would kill him! 
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The Conversation Corner. 


I will omit the boy’s name, for if the 
grand vizier should read this Corner and 
interpret it to the sultan, he might make 
requisition on our President for this young 
American rebel! But let the boy be patient 
—even if the European Powers (Weaknesses!) 
can find no way to stop these horrors, and 
our Government cannot protect its own flag 
and citizens in the Great Assassin’s domin- 
ions, the Lord is king and will some day 
avenge “his slaughtered saints’’! 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: My sister and I send this 
money for Gabriel’s Corner cot. We should 
like to be Cornerers. MARGARET R. 


TAUNTON, Mass. 


Mr. Martin: Please may I be a Cornerer? 
Inclosed is ——, which I want sent, half to 
Gabriel and the other half for the little Arme- 
nian children. I am seven years old. 

ALICE N, 


FALL River, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I write now to send a 
little moneg for the Armenian Orphan Fund. 
We are very much pleased with the Corner 
Scrap-book. YiRNnEST L. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I avz glad to hear about 
Pomiuk again. I feel as if I wanted to help 
him and with papa’s aid I inclose —— fer 
his benefit, also —— for the Armenian chil- 
dren. I think the bird — inquired about 
was either the woodpecker or the yellow 
hanimer. Water R. 


This last is in answer to a in the Corner 
of Nov. 19, as to a hammering sound heard 
in the woods. Here is another answer: 


CounciL Grove, Kan. 
Dear Mr. Martin: May not that hammering 
that you heard in the woods have been the 
drumming of a partridge? In my boyhood, 
sixty or seventy years ago, I often heard in 
my father’s cedarswamp [in Worcester County, 
Mr. A.?—Mr. M.] sounds that I was told were 
caused by a partridge sitting on a log and 
beating it with its wings. I never saw the 
bird going through with the perfermance, and 
this may not be the correct explanation. . Cy- 
clopedia says that the male of the ruffled 
grouse (called partridge in New England) 
makes @ peculiar drumming sound, standing 
upon a log, inflating the body and beating the 

air with short, quick strokes of the wings. 
L. A. 


See about this in Nuttall’s Ornithology, 
2.33; as to the yellow hammer (golden- 
winged woodpecker), 1.439; also in Stearns’s 
N. E. Bird Life, 2.83; and Miss Merriam’s 
Birds Through an Opera Glass, 49. The 
tarantula question is also commented upon. 


BEYOND THE MIssissIPPI. 
... Another thing in the same Corner [as 
the white old hen query, Oct. 29] is about the 
tarantula and the blue wasp. I saw a pair in 
the middle of a Texas village. The fight was 
over and the tarantula dead. The wasp had 
hold of one leg and was dragging him in a 
straight line towards a hole in the founda- 
tion of a building ten or twelve yards off. 
Directly in his way stood a large dry goods 
box. He apparently belonged to the “ middle 
of the road ” faction, and no trifle like a three- 
foot box could turn him. He went up its per- 
pendicular side backward, ——e the taran- 
tula. Once he fell but did not let go. The 
second time he got to the top, went across, 
down the other side, resumed his “ bee line,’’ 

and disappeared under the building. 
Cc. B.D. 


CARPENTERIA, CAL. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Some one asked in the 
Corner what was to be done with so many 
thousands of tarantulas that had been shipped 
from California to Australia. If horned toads 
had been substituted for tarantulas the item 
would have been about right, but your cor- 
respondent’s wonder might have been the 
same. The horned toads are shipped to Aus- 
tralia to prey upon some insects which were 
very destructive and did not seem to have any 
natural enemy at home. So California re- 
turned the favor of the black lady bird sent 
from Australia by sending the toads to them. 
They are about as frightful looking creatures 
as the tarantulas but are perfectly harmless 

and are often kept as pets. T. W. W. 


Du: MMe SED) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


What Is a Jackaroo? An English tutor in 
Australia describes in an English magazine 
his adventures while on a trip with a sheep 
drove in that country. The story is full of 
strange words as well as strange experiences. 
The drove is called a “mob”; the writer 
rode “a black bobtailed cob”; on one side of 
his saddle “ hung a billycan, on the other his 
pannikin’’; he tells how that “hanging up 
their horses they adjourned to the humpy for 
refreshment,” etc. A“ new-chum”’ is a new 
recruit in the cattle business, and a “ jacka- 
roo’ is a young fellow from England or from 
the towns who is apprenticed at a squatter 
station to learn the business. Two “ new- 
chums” who were out kangaroo shooting 
overheard a man at a bush house say that 
there were “ acouple of jackaroos in the five- 
mile tank.’’ Supposing it to be some wild 
animal, they snatched their rifles and hastened 
away to the dam. Only finding two fellows 
bathing they shouted out to them, “ Hi, you 
fellows there, have you seen any jackaroos 
about? We want to shoot one.” The writer 
gives specimens of aboriginal names of p!aces, 
such as Budda- buddah, Eenaweena, Weebool- 
aboola, and Upotipotpong. 

A Bright Pony. The Scrap-Book had a few 
weeks ago instances showing that horses 
could both reason and play jokes. The Ani- 
mal World has a story of a British horse which 
combined intelligence and a sense of humor. 
It was raining hard and everything was soaked. 
The poor horse looked in vain for a dry spot 
to lie down. At length he deliberately went 
to a cow which had been quietly lying for 
a long time in one spot, and kicked her un- 
til she felt obliged to rise and get away from 
him, whereupon he immediately lay down in 
the dry place she had vacated! Bright? Yes— 
but should you not think he would have felt 
just a bit ashamed to have played such a self- 
ish trick on a poor, innocent fellow-creature? 


Dogs and Bicycles. The R. 8. P. C. A.—which 
of course means the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—has pub- 
licly protested against the injury done to 
dogs by bicycles. It is not that they them- 
selves ride the fascinating wheel, nor that 
they are run over by it, but that in attempt- 
ing to keep up with their masters who are on 
the wheels they are obliged to run at high 
rate of speed for long distances, and either 
die in the attempt or, stopping, get astray and 
are left without visible means of subsistence. 
Official cautions have been issued to bicy- 
clists to leave their dogs at home or to ride at 
a speed attainable by them. 

Cats in the French Army. Great numbers of 
them are used in the military magazines to 
keep down the rats and mice. Their food is 
regulated by official decree—two and one- 
half centimes per diem per cap. (that is, per 
cat). But that does not buy them enough and 
they are reported as growing very thin, so 
that a commission of specialists was appointed 
by the French Ministry to investigate the 
matter, and they gravely reported that “‘ the 
cats of the army are very slow to accustom 
themselves to the diet prescribed by the gov- 
ernment circular. They seldom eat bread,’’ 
etc. Perhaps when the societies and govern- 
ments have cared for all the tired dogs and 
dainty cats, they will inquire into the condi- 
tion of tens of thousands of homeless, starv- 
ing children in the dominion of their cher- 
ished ally, Abdul Hamid II., G. R. A. E.! 

A Bird’s Protest against Man’s Inhumanity. 
Mr. Puddefoot—I do not at this moment re- 
call his full name or titles, but you all know 
who Mr. Puddefoot is—told me the other day 
of a deserted oriole’s nest in which were found 
two bits of paper: on one were the words, 
Man around, on the other, Dangerous service. 


LN. In 
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The Sunday School 





LESSON FOR JAN, 17. Acts 2: 32-47. 


A MOLTITUDE OONVERTED. 


BY REV. A. &. DUNNING, D. D. 





Whitsunday—or whitesunday—has been as 
lorg observed as a festival in the church as 
Easter or Christmas. It commemorates the 
descent of the Holy Spirit and the beginning 
of the Christian Church. It deserves as wide 
recognition as any festival in Christian his- 
tory. Our attention in this lesson is espe- 
cially directed to the organization of the 
church. We find here: 

I. The preaching which makes converts. 
This first sermon, preached by Peter, is a 
worthy model. Its theme was Jesus Christ. 
It declared the wickedness of those who 
crucified him, It affirmed and emphasized 
his resurrection, of which the preacher and 
his fellow-disciples were witnesses. It pro- 
claimed that the Holy Spirit, whose signs had 
brought together the hearers, was the gift of 
Jesus. Itincluded extended quotations from 
the Scriptures. Prophetic writings and psalms 
were cited to prove that the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit were according to the purposes of 
God. It asserted that the ascension of Christ 
to the right hand of God had been foretold in 
the Scriptures, and that he, whom Jews had 
crucified, was both Lord and Christ. 

The effect of this sermon is itself a powerful 
proof of the facts on which the Christian 
Church rests. Almost on the spot where 
Jesus had been crucified and buried seven 
weeks before, he was proclaimed as risen 
from the dead, ascended to heaven, and the 
giver of the Holy Spirit. At once 3,000 people 
so fully believed these facts that their whole 
lives were changed and they joined them- 
selves together in an organization to spread 
these facts through the world. On these facts 
concerning the death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion of the Son of God, and concerning the 
Holy Spirit sent by him, the church was built. 
Through the preaching of these facts converts 
are made to Christ, and through the agency 
of this same Holy Spirit hearts are renewed 
and the power of the church extended through 
the nations. The church itself is thus an ar- 
gument for the truth of these cardinal doc- 
trines which it is hard to resist. 

This Jesus, exalted and enthroned, Peter 
said to his audience, ‘' Ye crucified.” Yet 
many of his hearers came from distant lands 
and spoke the languages of theselands. They 
probably were not in Jerusalem when Jesus 
was crucified. How were they made to feel 
responsible for this crime? The abstract 
given of the sermon indicates the preacher’s 
argument. The Son of God had come to re- 
deem the world, and the Jewish nation, 
through its leaders, had condemned him to 
death. It was a shame to every Jew that his 
nation had done this, and when the Jews 
were made to realize this by Peter’s preach- 
ing of the facts they were pricked in their 
hearts. Sin slew Jesus, and is sucb a cruel 
foe to him that every sinner shares in the 
crime which crucified him. Every sinner 
who realizes the meaning of the gospel which 
Peter preached, and which Christian minis- 
ters now preach, will say, as those Jews said, 
** What shall we do?” E 

An inquiry meeting followed the sermon, 
in which the other apostles took part [v. 37]. 
The inquirers called on them as brethren for 
help and guidance. Peter, and no doubt the 
others also, showed them: 

II. How converts may become church mem- 
bers. There are four conditions to be insisted 
on for entering the church. In its organiza- 
tion no others were imposed, nor has any one 
a right to impose others now. They are: 

1. Repentance. These first converts were 
pricked in their hearts when they saw how 
sin had crucified the Son of God. The knowl- 
edge of what he had done and suffered to de- 
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liver mankind from sin made them recoil from 
sin. They felt the burden of the guilt which 
they shared and which they condemned. To 
look thus at sin, at one’s own sins, and to re- 
solve with full purpose of heart to change 
one’s principles and practice so as to be in 
harmony with Christ, is to repent. 

2. Confession of loyal service to Christ. ‘ Be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins.’’ Baptism is the seal 
of allegiance to him, the public renouncement 
of sin and adoption of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. 

3. The gift of the Holy Spirit. God has 
promised the gift to all who repent of sin and 
believe cn Christ [v.39]. The evidence that 
we possess this gift is found in the life of 
obedience to him. No one need be in doubt 
as to whether he has received the gift. ‘‘ No 
man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit.” 

4. Entering into covenant with believers. 
This act completed the organization of the 
church, made it a body fit for the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, for the inward develop- 
ment through which its members grow more 
and more into the likeness of Christ, and for 
its influence over the world in bringing itinto 
obedience to him, These four were the only 
conditions to church membership made by the 
apostles. There seems to be no warrant for 
us to add others. 

III. How converts live in church fellow- 
ship. Christians were distinguished from oth- 


_ ers by: 


1, Constant study of Christ. They were not 
examined as to their knowledge of him when 
they entered the church. It was a school in 
which they were to learn of him, not a society 
for graduates from such a school. ‘ They 
continued in the apostles’ teaching.’”’ They 
listened eagerly to fuller statements from their 
teachers day by day concerning what Jesus 
had said and done during the years he had 
been With them. All true disciples constantly 
seek to learn more of their Master’s mind and 
will. ‘The church is appointed to teach these 
things through its ministers and others by the 
Holy Spirit. 

2. Regular observance of worship and ordi- 
nances, These new disciples had, apparently, 
daily meetings. In these they partook of the 
Lord’sSupper. They gathered daily in prayer. 
They continued also for a time to join with 
Jews in the daily sacrifices of the temple. 
The new church would soon have died if its 
members bad not joyfully maintained regular 
habits of united worship. A minister wished 
to remind one of the members of the church 
of what he was losing by keeping away from 
the prayer meeting. He took a live coal from 
the grate and placed it by itself on the hearth. 
The red glow faded and it soon became biack 
anddead. The parishioner understood. “ I’)] 
be at the next meeting,” he said. 

3, The spirit of brotherhood. As they grew 
in love to Christ through greater knowledge 
of him, and as they joined in commemorating 
his sacrifice for their sins, of course they drew 
closer in sympathy with one another. Their 
mutual helpfulness, their enjoyment of life 
and their grateful trust in God gave this first 
church at once a great impetus. They won 
the esteem of the commucity, they constantly 
added to their numbers and made important 
steps in preparation for the conquest of the 
world. 

The principles of the early church are still 
the same. The preaching which brought men 
into it is still powerful to save. The holy 
Spirit still dwells in his church, and the same 
exhibition of love to Christ ard of fellowship 
in him will now fi!l the lives of believers with 
gladness, ani win the favor of men to accept 
the crucified and risen Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord. 

ee 

Never again can religious thought speak to 
a people who have no thought but that de- 
fined by the priest or the catechism —P. inci- 
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“Editor’s Study ” 


in which 
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tary literature and society. 
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JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
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this department of bumor, which has 
made it a household word among the 
readers of two generations. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
PLANS FOR MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 

A letter was recently received by an official of 
the American Board, stating that the writer’s 
church intended to have a home missionary 
meeting and asking for ‘‘ what material you 
can spare on this subject.” This is not by any 
means an unprecedented example of the de- 
plorable ignorance, indifference and lack of 
forethought concerning missionary meetings. 
We should not expect the church to make a 
brilliant success of this particular occasion. 
But there never was less excuse for a stupid 
missionary meeting than there is today, in 
view of the wealth of missionary literature 
and the helpful and suggestive lists of mis- 
sionary topics which have been prepared by 
various organizations. It is not necessary to 
urge at length the exceeding importance of 
the church missionary meeting. We cannot 
afford to allow it to be superseded by the 
meetings of the women’s auxiliaries and the 
occasional hour devoted to a missionary sub- 
ject in the C. E. Society. Oa the contrary, 
these organizations, which appeal to only a 
limited portion of the congregation, should be 
made to pass on the knowledge and enthu- 
siasm they have gained. This is done in one 
church of our acquaintance where the respon- 
sibility of the monthly missionary meeting is 
laid in turn upon the Y. P.S. C. E., the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary and Woman’s Board 
auxiliaries and a group of its deacons. 

There are many indications of a revival of 
the old ‘‘ missionary concert.” Now comes 
the question, How can it be made most valu- 
able and most interesting? It seems to us 
largely a question of carefal planning and in- 
telligent preparation. How many churches 
will plan for their year’s missionary campaign 
and how many will enter on it at haphazard? 
If the pastor or missionary committee has no 
original ideas, why not at the beginning of the 
new year adopt one of the excellent lists of 
topics for 1897 or choose some subjscts from 
each? Itisa sign of the times that the con- 

_servative Presbyterian organ, The Church at 
Home and Abroad, has abandoned the old 
plan of taking up the various countries in ro- 
tation and presents in its December issue a 
fresh and suggestive outline of study. Our 
own American Board has published a little 
pamphlet containing not only foreign mis- 
sionary topics for the coming year, but also 
valuable suggestions in regard to missionary 
literature. The Woman’s Board always pre- 
pares an excellent set of foreign topics, and 
the list of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association deserves careful attention. In 
The Congregationalist Handbook for 1897 will 
be found a set of topics and sub-topics which 
has the advantage of including in the plan of 
study, foreign, home and city missions, as 
well as some general phases of missionary ac- 
tivity. As in previous years there will ap- 
pear in Progress of the Kingdom a suggestive 
and comprehensive article bearing on the 
topic for the ensuing month, and mentioning 
sources of further information. This article 
will be published the second Thursday of 


each month. 
OUR OWN WORK. 


Encouragements in Japan. Some of our mis- 
sionaries in Japan have been making evan- 
gelistic tours into the country and the same 
cheering tale of cordial welcome, large oppor- 
tunity and eager listeners comes from each. 
Dr. Davis reports a trip of 1,500 miles in the 
northern provinces. He was gone thirty-two 
days, spoke thirty-two times, lived for the 
most part upon Japanese food in Japanese 
hotels, sleeping often but three or four hours 
a night, yet he returned to Kyoto in good 
health and spirits. The impressions left by 
this tour are that the official] classes are more 
favorably disposed toward Christianity and 
the masses are more ready to hear the gospel 
than at any time before since Japan was 
opened, that the era of doubt and rationalistic 
discussion has passed its zenith, and that 
wherever earnest men are preaching a p)si- 
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tive gospel churches are alive and souls are 
being gathered into the kingdom. Dr. Davis 
emphasizes particularly the need of workers 
in the great Aidzu Valley, with its 300 square 
miles of villages, which has no missionary 
and only three Japanese evangelists. Drs. 
DeForest and Gordon and Mr. White write in 
an equally hopeful strain, and Christians at 
home are implored to pray that Japan’s force 
of workers may not further be depleted but 
restored to its former strength. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Theories of an African Traveler. A Montreal 
paper reports an interesting conversation with 
Dr. James Johnston, author of Reality versus 
Romance, who is on his way to the United 
States to deliver a course of lectures on his Af- 
rican travels. Recalling his cutting criticisms 
of certain missions in Central Africa, we may 
not place entire confidence in all his views, 
but some of them are worth noting. Dr. 
Johnston strongly disapproves of the “faith 
alone” principle in conducting missions, and 
says the results are only graves in the part of 
Africa he has visited. He deprecates the ex- 
tension of denominational work and the send- 
ing out of fragile young men from college. 
‘** Sanctification is indispensable; so is brawn. 
You want the strong and robust, not the del- 
icate. It is madness, it is a crime, to send 
such to Central Africa.’’ Especially does the 
traveler discourage the sending out of single 
women to work ia Central Africa. Apart 
from the hardships which must be endured 
aud the fevers which are a constant menace 
to life, there are certain primitive conditions 
to be encountered which produce an inex- 
pressible sense of shame and humiliation in 
the mind of a modest woman. 


Missions and Temperance. Miss Jessie A. 
Ackerman, the round-the-world missionary 
of the W. C. T. U., has probably visited more 
foreign lands and seen stranger sights during 
her eight years of traveling and two jour- 
neys around the world than any other young 
woman living today. In an interesting inter: 
view reported in The Ram’s Horn she ex- 
presses emphatically the convictions founded 
en her observation and experience. When 
questioned in regard to missionary enterprise 
she replied: ‘‘I take a very cheery view of 
missions and their outlook for the future. 
After the nations have been steeped in hea- 
thenism for centuries, the conversion of a 
single person means more than lips can ex- 
press. The greatest hindrance today to the 
spread of the gospel in foreign lands is the 
attitude of Christendom toward the heathen 
world concerning the vices that are a part 
of our civilization. The missionaries will 
ever fail to reach the thinking mén and 
women in heathen lands until the liquor 
traffic is overthrown in America and the 
opium traffic in England, until foreigners can 
see the principles of Christianity exemplified 
in our governments.’’ Miss Ackerman avers 
with intense earnestness that for every hea- 
then converted to Christianity by our mis- 
sionaries English opium makes 1,000 opium 
smokers and the liquor from other lands 
makes 100 drunkards. She also relates a tell- 
ing story of a conversation with a British sol- 
dier in India, who, when asked why he was 
not a Christian, answered, ‘‘ It is because my 
government makes it easier for me to do 
wrong than to be a Christian.”” “‘ That young 
man’s reply,” said Miss Ackerman, “ summa- 
rizes the situation in heathen lands today. 
Christian governments make it easier to do 
wrong than right.” . 


— i 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Jan. 10-16. 
Year. Matt. 28: 16-20; 7: 
12-28. 

Upon what is our cosfidence founded? How 
shall we make these promises avaiable for our own 
need? Forthe church? For others? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Promises for the Opening 
7-12; John 114: 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 17-23. Revivals at Home and 
on Mission Fields. 2 Chron. 30: 13-27. 

This topic may well take us to a survey of 
the world as it is today to discover evidences 
of the special activity of God’s Spirit. If with 
this in mind we read the missionary maga- 
zines and other religious periodicals, our 
search will doubtless be rewarded. There 
are always, somewhere in the world, unmis- 
takable tokens of the quickening influence of 
God’s Spirit as it moves upon men in the mass 
and as individuals. Perhaps we need not go 
80 far away as the Foochow mission of the 
American Board, or even to New York city, 
to. find revivals. If there is one in the next 
town or in a neighboring church we ought to 
know about it and to be glad in it. 

There is a philosophy in revivals, though 
we need not spend much time in setting it 
forth. The spiritual life, like the physical, is 
subject to ebbs and flows. We may not al- 
ways remain upon the mountain hights. God 
touches us in marked ways at certain periods 
of our lives—when we go from home te college, 
when our friends die, when some heroic life 
comes close to ours, when we sit in quiet med- 
itation at the close of some restful Sabbath 
day, when we attend some great religious con- 
vocation and are caught up and swept along 
by the tides of feeling there in motion. It 
were a pity if our Christian lives could not, 
now and then, recuperate themselves and take 
a fresh start forward. 

Certainly the best revival is that which be- 
gins in our own hearts. We make a mistake 
when we think we have to wait for this re- 
vival until some noted evangelist comes, until 
others are going forward for prayers, until the 
atmosphere of the town is subdued. God 
waits constantly to ravive us as individuals. 
One man quickened by the Spirit can start a 
revival. It is often the way in which they 
have come about historically. Perhaps a re- 
vival in your community this winter depends 
upon your present responsiveness to the Holy 
Spirit. 


——_—__. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
MRS. MARY EMERSON HAVEN. 


Mrs. Haven, widow of the late Prof. Joseph 
Haven, died in Chicago, Ill., Dec. 31, 1896. Christ- 
mas she was able to dine with a brother several 
miles from her home, but the exposure brought on 
an attack of pneunomia from which she did not 
rally. She was the daughter of Rev. Ralph Emer- 
son, professor of church history in Andover Sem- 
inary, and was born Nov. 22, 1819, at Norfolk, Ct. 
Her husband in 1858 was chosen to fill the chair of 
theology in the new Theological Seminary at Chi- 
cago. Here he remained till his death in 1874. 
Since that time Mrs. Haven has resided in the house 
which he built, devoting herself to the welfare of 
others and taking special interest in the work of 
the Union Park Church, of which she was one of the 
oldest and most faithful members, and in the work 
of the Woman’s Board of the Interior, of which she 
was one of the vice-presidents. She has devoted 
herself largely to the promotion of intellectual cul- 
ture among the women of the West Side. She was 
a sister of Ralph Emerson, the manufacturer of 
Rockford, Ill,, of Prof. Joseph Emerson, 80 long pro- 
feasor of Greek in Beloit College, and of Mrs.8. J. 
Humphrey, Oak Park, and the mother of Miss Ada 
Haven, missionary in China, Mra. Alice H. Dan- 
forth of Philadelphia, Dr. Joseph Haven of Chi- 
cago and Ralph Haven of the same city. 


REV. ENOCH F. BAIRD, 


Mr. Baird, for more than twenty-three years the 
pastor of the Congregational church in York, O., 
died Dec. 14,in that place. He was born Marcn 1, 
1817, in Pennsylvania. Until middle life he was a 


teacher. In 1854 he was ordained in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, but later was called to 
the Congregational church in Plymouth, O., going 


thence to Martinsburg where he served until called 
to York. For seventeen of the twenty-three years’ 
service at York he supplied also the church in 
Lafayette, O. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 

The portrait of Mr. Hamerton, which 
serves as the frontispiece of this book, pre- 
pares one for what is to follow. It is that 
of a thoughtful, sensitive, retiring man, evi- 
dently possessing noteworthy ability but 
also evidently shrinking from everything 
which can be interpreted as catering to 
fame, and even from needless publicity. It 
is an attractive face, but not that of one of 
the men who move the world except in 
minor departments of action. The volume 
is an autobiography for the first twenty-four 
years of its subject’s life, at the end of 
which he married. It is a memoir so far 
as the balance of his life is concerned, his 
wife being the author of the latter portion. 
It is a book of unusual interest for readers 
acquainted with Mr. Hamerton’s literary 
work, and for the larger public which en- 
joys well-written biography in general. 

Mr. Hamerton attempted to be a painter, 
but it is no harshness to say that he failed. 
He also strove strenuously to become an 
etcher, but here, too, he never attained high 
excellence. His successful specialty at first 
was the criticism of art. He also was one 
of the founders, and for a time editor, of 
The Portfolio, to which he always remained 
a frequent contributor. Little by little he 
found his way into literature and became 
an essayist and novelist. He wrote several 
novels, but they did not make him famous, 
although they were well received. His 
principal works are The Intellectual Life, 
Thoughts about Art, A Painters’ Camp and 
Etching and Etchers, but he wrote a dozen 
others at least. The story of his life is one 
of struggle both for artistic and literary 
recognition, and also for means of support. 

The character of the man as herein re- 
vealed is highly attractive. He often was 
eccentric, but always was agreeable in his 
quiet way. His aims were the highest and 
his spirit was always noble. His sense of 
responsibility and conscientiousness in work 
were peculiarly keen, and he was a fine ex- 
ample of diligence animated by the loftiest 
purpose. His comparatively uneventful life 
was 80 ordered as to possess much beauty 
and interest, and he fairly won distinction 
as an exponent and teacher of the more in- 
tellectual side of art and was recognized as 
a peer by many of the leading thinkers of 
his time. On the whole, the biography, 
which is a simple, graphic narrative, may 
be termed one of the most interesting of 
recent years. Mrs, Hamerton has displayed 
superior qualifications for the continuation 
of the work which her husband had well 
begun. [Roberts Bros. $2.00.] 

STORIES, 

One of the most realistic and picturesque 
narratives of American colonial life is John 
Littlejohn of J.[J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25], 
by George Morgan. It treats of the very 
latest colonial days and of the period of 
the Revolution itself. It presents spirited 
pictures of the plantation life of the great 
Virginian families, of the terrible suffer- 
ings of the patriot army at Valley Forge, 
of the intrigues against General Washing- 
ton, of sundry campaigns and battles, and 
of many individuals of historic distinction. 
It is intensely interesting and full of dra- 
matic incidents. It also is a charming love 
story. It stands in the front rank of his- 
torical novels. 


Palladia [Macmillan Co. $1.25], by Mrs. 
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Hugh Fraser, is a pathetic and tragic story, 
chiefly of events in southeastern Europe, 
but also including scenes in Italy and Eng- 
land. The author has allowed herself con- 
siderable freedom in the construction of 
her plot, but it is not unskillful, although 
many somewhat unexpected elements are 
interwoven with its course. The best fea- 
tures of the book are the representations of 
individual characters, some of which, like 
the heroine herself, are drawn with excep- 
tional power. The story is long, but the 
interest is great and growing, and the book 
fully deserves a place among the best, speci- 
mens of that class of novels which is cer- 
tainly sensational but not unwholesome. 

In A Puritan’s Wife [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], by Max Pemberton, the political 
adventures of a young Englishman at the 
time of the great plague in London are nar- 
rated. Proscribed as a traitor and sharply 
pursued, the hero has many hazardous ex- 
periences, but by the appeals of his wife, 
whom he had met in an unusually romantic 
fashion, he gains the royal favor and subse- 
quent prosperity. The story is told with 
much naturalness and spirit and is enjoy- 
able reading.—In The Joy of Life [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00] Emma Wolf, the 
author, teaches the supremacy of genuine 
love above all other earthly satisfactions. 
The book has little plot, its background 
of circumstances being simply sufficient to 
throw out in bold relief the several con- 
trasted types of character. The principal 
ones are very sharply opposed and are 
drawn with somewhat unusual clearness 
blended with much delicacy, and in more 
than one way the story is decidedly above 
the average. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s latest 
story, Frances Waldeaux [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], does not represent her best work but 
nevertheless is vivid and entertaining, hav- 
ing some striking features. The strongest 
impression which it makes is that of the 
immense tenderness and power of maternal 
love and of its sometimes misdirected aim 
and possible mischievousness, but all turns 
out well in the end and many readers will 
like the book. The Mistress of Sherburne 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] is another in 
the growing series about Sherburne House 
and its people, by Amanda M. Douglas. It 
is characteristically intricate, entertaining, 
sentimental and religious and a large class 
of readers will enjoy it very much indeed, 
It does not belong to the highest order of 
novels, but it is an excellent book in certain 
respects, superior to some which the read- 
ing world in general probably would rank 
above it. Miss Douglas’s admirers will 
know exactly what to expect and they will 
not be disappointed. 

A Golden Autumn [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1 25] is the most recent production of that 
prolific novelist, Mrs. Alexander. It is a 
story of matrimonial distrust and separa- 
tion, followed by reunion. The actors are 
English society people and the story is well 
told. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that only in exceptional circumstances 
would misunderstandings no more serious 
than those here described have resulted in 
8o grievous acatastrophe. But the novelist 
might reply that the real cause of the 
trouble was the lack of sufficient mutual 
affection at the outset, and that her purpose 
was to emphasize the truth of the old prov- 
erb about marrying in haste and repenting 
at leisure, and this would be a fairly suc- 
cessful defense. The book undoubtedly 
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will be read with a good deal of interest. 
In A Virginia Cavalier [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] Molly Elliot Seawall has described 
the early life of George Washington. The 
book is not a novel but a biography, yet it 
is skillfully presented to the reader in the 
form ofastory. It presents the ideal Wash- 
ington rather than the actual man whom 
Mr. Paul L. Ford recently has set before 
the world, yet the actual and ideal do not 
vary as much as is usually the fact. The 
author has told her tale charmingly and the 
young people will prize her pages although 
the book is not especially intended for them, 
The spirit and manner of colonial life seem 
to be represented most successfully and ex- 
cellent illustrations add attractiveness to 
the narrative. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 





Mr. J. M. Barrie’s mother evidently has 
been to his own consciousness the inspira- 
tion of his conception of the women in most 
of his books, and now with reverent affec- 
tion he has written a book about her. 
It is his Margaret Ogilvy [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25] and her picture is its frontis- 
piece, It is seldom that a picture means so 
much to a book as in this case, but as one 
reads one finds one’s self continually turning 
back to it in order to imagine its expression 
when this or that remark was uttered. 
Evidently the heroine possessed a positive 
character and a lovely one and the picture 
of the love of father, mother, sister and 
brother for each other, the quaint oddities 
of their intercourse, their plottings and 
schemings fur each other’s good and the 
pride of the mother in the literary success, 
are as touching as they are entertaining. 
Mr. Barrie also has revealed with rare suc- 
cess the delight of his mother in believing 
herself to have been in his mind during so 
much of his authorship, as the foundation 
of character after character, her intensely 
amusing abhorrence of Stevenson’s works 
and her gradual surrender to their charm, 
accompanied by her more or less genuine 
distrust of Stevenson himself, and his own 
intense amusement at being informed about 
it. We are not at all sure that this book, 
short and far from biographically complete 
although it is, in fact a mere picture, is not 
the crowning work of Mr. Barrie’s life thus 
far. And should it prove to be so regarded, 
we are convinced that no one will be more 
delighted than he. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Paul L, Ford has 
remarked in his preface to The True George 
Washington [J. B. Lippincott Ce. $2.00], 
that a tendency exists in every country pos- 
sessing a history to regard its great leaders 
as superhuman, and Washington has been 
regarded by many of us Americans as some- 
thing more than a mere man. In this vol- 
ume Mr. Ford undertakes to set forth the 
truth, and he has done so with skillful 
pains. The result is a Washington whom 
one does not respect or admire the less, but 
who in some particulars will strike the 
reader as more lifelike and natural than the 
stately vision of his childhood. In some 
respects the real Washington was not what 
he has been credited with being, and it is 
probable that he was neither a conspicu- 
ously religious man, or even a very regular 
attendant at Sabbath worship, although he 
always was reverent and respectful toward 
religion. That he was illiterate, even so 
far as to be very weak in grammar and 
spelling, is no new revelation, but the fact 
is here made evident afresh. Yet he was 
aware of these defects, and took much pains 
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So far from being the 
reserved and cold-blooded mortal which 
many of his biographers have represented 
him to have been, he was decidedly gay, 
being very fond of balls and parties and 
society in general, quite a ladies’ man—in 


to counteract them. 


fact, very much of a beau. But the strong 
and noble elements of his character do not 
appear to have been overdrawn in the past, 
and Mr. Ford justly emphasizes them afresh, 
and brings out with great clearness the 
somewhat unusual affection and interest 
which Washington displayed not only toward 
his step-children, but a very large circle of 
relatives and friends. He took trouble and 
went to expense, and in every way sacrificed 
himself for others, to a degree which must 
have been as unusual then as it would be 
now. It is the private rather than the pub- 
lic man who is the subject of this book, al- 
though there are chapters on Washington as 
a soldier and civilian, but the same conclu- 
sion is inevitable frou: whatever point of 
view his life is examined, namely, that he 
was a great and good man who merited his 
pre-eminence and deserves to remain what 
he always has been, one of the two or three 
foremost figures in American history.—— 
Mr. G. Barnett Smith, in General Gordon 
[F. H. Revell Co. 75 cests], has furnished 
a graphic and readable sketch of this fa- 
mous Christian hero, and it gives the main 
features of his life and of his picturesque 
and diversified services to the world very 
pleasantly. It is illustrated. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

On the Trail of Don Quixote [Charles 
Scribner’s Sone. $1.50], by A. F. Jaccaci 
and illustrated by Daniel Vierge, is a very 
attractive holiday book of the year. The 
author has made certain carefully planned 
and well described rambles in the ancient 
province of La Mancha, in Spain, and the 
artist, who had done the same thing pre- 
viously, bringing away a rich harvest in his 
note-booke, has supplied abundant and ex- 
cellent illustrations. The author enters 
successfully into both the spirit of the fa- 
mous romance and that of the present peas- 
ant life in that region, and in text, illustra- 
tion and the mechanical finish of the book 
it is charming and more than ordinarily 
worth attention.——The Story of the Mas- 
terpieces [Curts & Jennings, $1.50] is by 
C. M. Stuart, and contains a series of papers 
originally printed in the Epworth Herald 
on Murillo’s The Immaculate Conception, 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna and the Trans- 
figuration, Rubens’s Descent from the Cross, 
Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment and sev- 
eral other great pictures, reproductions of 
which enliven the volume, and the descrip- 
tions of which, in reverent, thoughtful style, 
make up a pleasing work. 

Readers of the Pall Mall Magazine are 
familiar with the department which bears 
the title of the volume Without Prejudice 
[Century Co. $1.50], the contents of which 
have been used to make up this volume, 
the author of the one, Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
being the author of the other. The depart- 
ment contains essays, sketches, chats, short 
and vivacious, about a multitude of literary, 
artistic and social topics, all blending to 
form that sort of literature which is best 
described by the French term causerie, for 
which we have no exact equivalent in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Zangwill is one of the brightest 
of modern writers and has done masterly 
work in his novels. This kind of writing 
illustrates a different side of his ability but 
one no less real. The book is immensely 
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suggestive, but it is one to be dipped into 
rather than to be read continuously. Not 
everything in it will please all classes of 
readers, but there must be few who cannot 
find between its covers a great deal which 
they would be sorry to miss.——Dr. H. W. 
Mabie has added a volume of twenty-four 
short papers, entitled Books and Culture 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], to the growing 
library of his writinge. It illustrates, as 
was to be expected, a somewhat broader 
and deeper intellectual range than its pred- 
ecessors and its technique is not less ad- 
mirable. It is a book which the reader will 
do well to keep within reach for those odd 
moments during which so many of the most 
potent influences, those which shape our 
lives, are absorbed. 

The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25] 
is an essay by Dr. W. T. Harris, which was 
published seven years ago avd is now reis- 
sued. It jg a remarkable presentation of 
the interpretation of the poet by one of the 
most acute, profound and reverent of mod- 
ern critics.——Wordsworth’s The Prelude 
[Macmillan Co. 50 cents]*is out as one of 
the Temple Classics, a very tasteful and 
attractive series, and is printed with singu- 
lar clearness, although a little book. The 
poet’s admirers will be glad to have it. 

New England’s Struggles for Religious 
Liberty [American Baptist Pub. Society. 
$1.00], by Rev. D. S. Ford, is a serits of 
studies of the relations of the Pilgrims and 
the Puritans to the Anabaptists and Quak- 
ers, and of several kindred subjects, It is 
not exactly a continuous work, yet there 
is enough in common to its successive parts 
to give it a certain unity. The author has 
labored hard upon his task, and generally 
exhibits a temperate and candid spirit.—— 
In Welcome, Englishmen, or, Pilgrims, Pur- 
itans and Roger Williams Vindicated [Arena 
Pub. Co. $1.25], Rev. T. M. Merriman has 
discussed many Pilgrim or Puritan mat- 
ters with some knowledge and more zeal. 
He is not always accurate and less often 
well balanced in judgment. A special pur- 
pose is to plead for the revocation of Roger 
Williams’s sentence of banishment. The 
style sometimes is almost hysterical and in 
respect to punctuation the book is the 
worst which we ever -have seen.—Rev. 
Cyrus Pickett’s tasteful little sketch of 
Mt. Holyoke College and Mary Lyon al- 
ready has reached its second edition and is 
as serviceable as itis pretty. Dr. Munger, 
among others, has commended it highly. 
—Hear, then, the Verdict [Everett Press 
Co. 10 cents], by Lorin Ludlow, is an un- 
pretending poem, nobly aiming to promote 
social purity but based upon a needlessly 
morbid assumption. 

THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

A fine portrait of Prince Bismarck is the 
frontispiece to The Century [$4 00], and in- 
troduces a sketch of Lenbach, the painter 
of Bismarck, by Edith Coues, Gen. Horace 
Porter’s Campaigning with Grant, the third 
paper of which appears here, of course is 
one of the significant features of the num- 
ber, and is of exceptional importance. An- 
other striking paper is about Napoleon’s 
Interest in the Battle of New Orleans, with 
a description of the battle by General Jack- 
son, furnished by W. H. Robarts. Captain 
Mahan, U. S. N., writes about Nelson in 
the Battle of the Nile, with graphic dia- 
grams. Our American composer, Edward 
A. MacDowell, is described by H. D. Finck, 
and his portrait is furnished, and Mr. E. L. 
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Godkin sets forth the Absurdity of War. 
Public Spirit in Modern Athens, by D. 
Bikélas, a poem by Mr. Gilder on the Par- 
thenon by Moonlight, and one by Sarah 
Piatt, entitled A Woodbird’s Whim, also 
are noticeable features of the number. But 
the other contributions are by equally well- 
known writers, and are equally valuable in 
their way. The story element is as abun- 
dant as usual. We call especial attention 
to the editorials at the end of the magazine. 
That entitled A Call for Home Patriotism 
is especially timely and worthy of heed. 

In Harper’s [$4.00] Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low’s White Man’s Africa and the late 
George Du Maurier’s The Martian are con- 
tinued, and there are short stories by 
Brander Matthews, Mary E. Wilkins and 
others. Prof. F. N. Thorpe’s paper, A Cen- 
tury’s Struggle for Franchise in America, 
is instructive historically, and Dr. H. S. 
Williams’s Science at the Beginning of the 
Century appeals to an audience quite as in- 
tent, if not equally large. Indian Giver is 
a comedy by Mr. Howells. Mr. G. W. 
Smalley’s A Study in English Society and 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton’s Literary Land- 
marks of Rome, Rev. Henry van Dyke’s 
poem, The Lily of Yorrow, and G. E. Wood- 
berry’s Love’s Rosary also deserve mention. 
The illustrations are as good as ever. 

Turning to Scribners [$3.00], Mr. S. H. 
Adams’s The Conduct of a Great Business: 
the Department Store, is a minute and in- 
teresting picture of one of the most charac- 
teristic features of modern commerce, the 
details in regard to which everybody will be 
glad to read. Yvan Troshine furnishes a 
thrilling paper about The Slaughter of the 
Armenians in Constantinople. Thackeray's 
Haunts and Homes is a pleasant descriptive 
contribution by Eyre Crowe; Victor Hugo’s 
Home at Guernsey is described by G. Jean- 
niot; Mr. R. H. Davis begins a new story, 
The Soldier of Fortune, and several excel- 
lent short stories and poems complete what 
is, if possible, a better number than usual. 

The Pall Mall Magazine [$3.00] bas an ex- 
ceptionally distinct literary individuality 
and its art work is of the highest order. Its 
lighter reading is not only interesting but is 
in some sense picturesque and atriking, 
while its more serious papers are always 
worthy of close attention. The Countess of 
Warwick has contributed to this issue an 
account of her husband’s famous castle and 
its treasures; there is a symposium by the 
Countess of Cork and Orrery, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Archdeacon Sinclair and Mr. R. W. 
Lee, a working man, on The Sixtieth Year 
of the Queen’s Reign and How It Was Cele- 
brated. The Lord Advocate of Scotland 
furnishes a sporting article on Curling, the 
famous Scotch game. The late Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s story, St. Ives, the ad- 
ventures of a French prisoner in Englard, 
goes on as entertainingly as ever, and the 
other contents of the number are all worthy 
of cordial commendation. We have been 
informed that few of the other magazines 
equal this in popularity. 

McClure’s Magazine [$1.00] is as bright 
and enjoyable as ever. Hamlin Garland 
tells the story of General Grant’s Cadet 
Days. Henry Muir describes the Making 
and Laying of an Atlantic Cable. There 
are two articles about Franklin, one of 
them, by W. P. Treat, describing him as 
one of the makers of the Union, another 
containing fifteen original portraits, edited 
with notes, etc., by C. H. Hart. Rudyard 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous is continued 
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with characteristic spirit. The detective 
story this time is the Martha Washington 
Case, by Lida R. McCabe. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] 
opens with a pleasant account of the King’s 
Daughters ard Sons by Louise S. Houghton. 
Gen. T. L. Rosser describes the personal 
traits of Gen. Robert E. Lee. In the Uni- 
versities and Colleges series Bryn Mawr 
College comes up for description and illus- 
tration. Thesecond part of Canoeing Down 
the Rhine, by Rochefort Calhoun, is epjoy- 
able and the other papers illustrate litera- 
ture grave or gay, in prose or verse, most 
successfully. 

St. Nicholas [$3 00] is somewhat lighter 
in quality than usual; that is, there is less 
of the instructive and more of the merely 
amusing. But it isa captivating number, 
not the less, and well worthy of its estab 
lished position as a first favorite for the 
children. Tudor Jenks describes mirages 
under the title Mirrcr3 of Air; Noah Brooks 
continues The True Story of Marco Polo; 
and the many sketches, stories ard poems 
all contribute substantially in one or ar- 
other way to the reader’s gratification. 
The illustrative work also is charming. 
The correct and complete list of answers to 
the prize puzzle, Fifty Charades, is given 
this month with the names of the winners, 
——The Pocket Magazine [$1 00] contains 
four short stories by Stanley J. Weyman, 
J. L. Heaton, Elisabeth Pullen and H. M. 
Hoke, They are bright and entertaining. 

The Magazine of Art [$3 50] has a por- 
trait and a descriptive sketch of George W. 
Joy, by Joseph Anderson. The Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition is the subject of a second 
paper, and Mr. A. S. Baldry writes about 
Lord Leighton’s Sketcher, bavirg selected 
some of the most striking as illustrations. 
One of the more important papers is M. H. 
Spielmann’r, on the Revival of Lithography. 
Adolphe Ariz, of the modern Datch school, 
and his pictures are the subject of Richard 
Heath’s article, ard Messrs. G. E, Moira 
and F. L. Jenkins contribute a s‘udy on 
Novelty in Decoration at the Trocadero. 
The Notes and Queries and the Chronicle 
of Art are departments well filled, and the 
magézine appeals not merely to artiste, 
although their interest in it must be keen- 
est, but also to a large and growing portion 
of the general public. 

The International Journal of Ethics [$2.50] 
contains five papers, ezch of which is worthy 
of special study. One, by Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall, is a reply to Professor Sidgwick 
on the E-hics of Religious Conformity; an- 
other, by Tokiwo Yokoi, discusses the Eth- 
ical and Political Problems of New Japan. 
Prof. Eliza Ritchie of Wellesley writes about 
Morality and the Belief in the Supernat- 
ural, claiming that if belief in the super- 
natural were to disappear, as to which the 
author expresses no opinion, sufficient mo 
tives for righteous living would still re- 
main. The Restoration of Economics to 
Ethics is discussed by C. S. Devas, and Mr. 
J, B, Warner has supplied a very able and 
suggestive article on the responsibilities of 
lawyers. Some of the best book reviews of 
the month appear in this mags zine. 

The Homiletic Review [$3 00] supplies its 
usual miscellaneous assortment of sermons, 
sermon material, notes, etc. It continues 
its familiar work with no less attention to 
the desires of its constituency than in the 
past, and is the best magazine of its class. 
——The Catholic World [$3 00] contains a 
good variety of mircellaneous material, lit- 
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erary, artistic, religious or practical, per- 
vaded by a Roman Catholic atmosphere. 
We question the justice of the suggestion 
by Mr. J. A. Locke in his paper, Rationa!- 
ism Entbroned at Canterbury, because we 
have seen it stated more than once, and on 
good authority, that the new Archbishop 
Temple bas abandoned the somewhat ra- 
tionalistic views which he held twenty years 
ago. But there is no intention of unfairness. 
Good Cooking versus Drinking, by L. A. 
Toomey, is a sensible paper, and another, 
important in a different way, is that by 
Mgr. Charles De Harlez on the Necessity of 
Studying Languages and Their Monuments. 


NOTES. 

— Dr. Jobn Watson, Ian Maclaren, made 
117 addresses in America. 

—— The late Anton Rubinstein left a vol- 
ume of reminiscences, opinions on musical 
subjects, etc. 

—— Herbert Spencer is so sincere in his de- 
sire to be known, if at all, only fcr his own 
merits that he never accepts honorary degrees 
or titles of any sort. 

—— In England aryublisher never pays less 
than fifteen per ‘cent. royalty, says Mr. Wil- 
liam Sharp, and many pay authors who have 
gained repute as much as twenty five percent. 


—— The association of Mr. Page, formerly 
of The Forum, with Mr. Horace E Scudder in 
the editorship of The Atlantic Monthly, is ¢x- 
pected to be followed by some modifications 
of the policy of the latter magazine such as 
may add to its popularity. 

— M Zola apparently has exkausted the 
patience «f the French Academy by Lis per- 
sistence in seekirg to be elected. Two vacan- 
cies, left by the deaths cf Alexandre Dumas 
and Léon Say, were filled some three weeks 
since and M. Vandal and M. Theuriet were 
chcsen, Z sla receiving only two votes. 

— Mr. Janius S. Morgan of New Ycrk has 
given to Princeton University his valuable 
collection of early editions of Virgil. So far 
as this country is concerned, this is the most 
complete collection in existence, and not 
more than three or four superior ones exist 
anywhere. It contains 312 volumes and 
among them are the first edition, of which 
only six copies are known. The value of the 
gift is estimated at $50,000. 
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pp. 309. $1.50. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ITS GRAMMAR. By 
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ORIGIN AND ANNALS CF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
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James McGranaban and George C. Stebbins. pp. 
208. 30 cente. 

Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Press. New Haven. 
CATALOGUE OF YALE UNIVERSITY, 1896-97. pp. 458. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

Two HEALTH-SEEKERS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
By W. A. Edwards and Beatrice Harraden. pp. 
144 $1.00. 

American Baptist Pub. Soc. Philadelphia. 

MESSAGES OF TODAY TO THE MEN OF TOMORROW. 
By George C. Lorimer, D.D. pp. 464. $1.50. 
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ECONOMISTS AT BALTIMORE. 


BY JOHN HAYNES, PH. D. 





The public problems of our day are pre-e mi- 
nently economic in their nature. In our 
early history questions more purely political 
divided our people and ergaged the atten- 
tion of our statesmen, but now nearly every 
iseue before the public is one which in some 
form or other has to do with wealth, and 
is, therefore, an economic question. For this 
reason a peculiar interest attached to the 
ninth annual meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Asscciation, which was held at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Dec. 
28-31. Among the leading men who partict- 
pated in the discussions were such teachers of 
economics as Professors Henry °C. Adams of 
the University cf Michigan, Giddings and Se- 
ligmen of Columbia, Hadley of Yale and 
Taussig of Harvard, and such men of affairs 
as ex Secretary of the Treasury Fairchild, 
Thomas G Shearman and Horace White. 

A feature of the meeting was the appre- 
ciation of scientific thomght in economie 
matters evinced by the business men of 
Baltimore. The members cf the Economic 
Association were guests at the anrual ban- 
quet of tte Merchants acd Manufacturers’ 
Asscciation of Baltimore. This was itself a 
significant fact, but the warm words of recog- 
nition for the value of economic science ut- 
tered by President Gilpin of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, Governor 
Lowdnes of Maryland ang Mayor Hooper cf 
Baltimore, as well as the toast, Public Re- 
spect for Economic Knowledge, assigned to 
Professor Giddings, show a tendency of busi- 
ness men and students to come nearer te- 
gether—a happy omen for both parties as well 
as for the bcdy politic. 

One of the most interesting things in the 
meeting was the discussion of the tc pic, Is 
There a Distinct Agricultural Question? 
There was general agreement that there is 
sucha question. It was phrased by one 
speaker, ‘‘ Shall the American farmer become 
peasant as the farmer of every other country 
has?” Perhaps the speech which commanded 
most general assent was that of Professor 
Seligman, who said that in recent years we 
had been living in a fool’s paradise. Our 
country had enjoyed immense prosperity due 
to agricultural productiveness. Now we have 
competitors the world over. We shall never 
more be the food provider of the world. A 
long agricultural depression is therefore to be 
expected. Various speakers suggested that 
conditions could be improved by better tech- 
nical education of farmers, more equitable 
transporation rates, fairer taxation and the 
adaptation of farm management to modern 
business methods. It is significant that the 
currency was not mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

A whole day was given to the discussion of 
the present direction of acquisitive invest- 
ments, the economic effects of these invest- 
ments and the duty of the government towards 
the investor. It was clearly shown, contrary 
to the popular impression, that large de- 
posits in savings bunks may be an indication 
of unfavorable business conditions rather 
than prosperity, and the question was seri- 
ously raised whether our laws do not unduly 
favor these institutions.. For the protection 
of the investor against the quasi-fraudulent 
action of managers, Professor Hadley sug- 
gested provisions for publicity of accounts, 
the prohibition of directors’ contracts and the 
imposition on the promotors of new enter- 
prises of a special liability, civil and criminal, 
for the correctness of their representations. 

Other subjects discussed were the Relation 
of Economics to Jurisprudence, Crime and 
the Census, The Use of Credit Instruments in 
Retail Trade, The Quantity Theory of Money, 
A Decade of Federal Railway Regulation. 
Prof. Henry C. Adams was re-elected presi- 
dent and Prof. Walter F. Wilcox of Cornell 
University was chosen secretary. 
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LETTER FROM OANADA. 
Manitoba School Agreement. 

When Hon. Wilfred Laurier promised the 
speedy and satisfactory solution of the Man- 
itoba school question, few doubted his sin- 
cerity, but many did his ability to dispose 
of so difficult a problem. The question is 
stil] diecussed, but the indications are that 
it is finally removed from Dominion poli- 
tics. The people are becoming heartily 
wearied of its constant recurrence, and no 
better example of this can be given than 
the recent byelection of Cornwall and 
Stormont, when a Conservative majority of 
325 in a constituency strongly French ard 
Roman Catholic was reversed to a minority 
of 602. Mr. Laurier is to be congratulated 
on the settlement, which entitles him to the 
highest rank of statesmanship, and gives to 
Canada the conclusion of a long and bitter 
sectarian struggle 
The Venezuela Dispute. 

Next to the settlement of their own school 
difficulty comes satisfaction to Canadians 
that the Venezuelan trouble is at an end. 
After the desire for peace at home is the 
earnest longing for continued frier dship be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion. 
The constant communion between the two 
lands makes war too hideous to confem- 
plate. Many cf Canada’s best sons and 
daughters are patriotic, prosperous citizens 
of the United States, while all over the Do- 
minion are industrious and respected Amer- 
icans, who have made Canada their home. 
That concessions were made no true Cana- 
dian regrets, and that the darkest crime of 
the century has been averted will make the 
new jear on both sides of the line one of 
greater peece and good will than it has ever 
been bef. re. 

United States Tariff. 

Canadian interest continues to rest upon 
American politics, but it is now the tariff 
question that commands attention. Fre 
quent reference is made to the Dingley Bill, 
and a good deal of wonder is expressed as 
to what its contents may be. Canada un- 
doubtedly wants closer trade relationship 
with the United States, and it is generally 
felt that the realization of this would be of 
great mutual benefit to both lands, Eighty- 
eight per cert. of Canada’s foreign trade is 
with Great Britain and the United States, 
and the Blue Book soon to be published 
will show that the exports to the former 
country amounted to $26,939,052 more than 
they did to the latter, while the imports 
from the United States exceeded those from 
Great Britain by $25,594 282. These figures 
are sufficient reasons for an interest in the 
United States tariff, and were it not thata 
change will soon occur in the presidency a 

‘deputation would doubtless have proceeded 
before this from Ottawa to Washiugton. 
Tariff Matters at Home. 

Without waiting to see what Major Mc- 
Kinley may do on assuming the presidency, 
the Dominion Government has started its 
promised commission of irquiry on tariff 
matters at home. Three of the ministers, 
Sir Richard Cartwright and Hons. W. §. 
Fielding and William Paterson, have under- 
taken this duty, and the places already vis- 
ited are Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford, Lon- 
don and Montrea), Thus far the evidence 
gathered has been of a very varied char- 
acter, but if, as a result of the commission, 
the great mass of people are led te inquire 
about the tariff, as well as other matters, 
there will soon dawn upon Canada more 

prosperous days. 
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Religious Instruction in Schools. 

Interest in the school question is being 
transferred from Manitoba to Ontario, 
where is in vogue one of the finest educa- 
tional systems of the world. An influential 
deputation from the Anglican Diocese of 
Toronto lately waited upon Premier Hardy, 
and through Hon. H. S. Blake and others 
asked that religious instruction be placed 
on the curriculum of the schools. The 
committing of certain portions of Scrip- 
ture to memory and the use of an unde- 
nominational catechism by the pupils were 
strongly urged. Following this deputation 
was ore from the Jewish synagogues of the 
city asking that no such instruction be al- 
lowed. It will be difficult for Mr. Hardy 
to satisfy both parties, and, if he moves at 
all, it may be to find himself confronted 
with as perplexing a problem as the one 
which has harassed Premier Greenway of 
Manitoba for several years, 

Quebec Association. 

At this gathering at Sherbrooke a splen- 
did keynote was struck by the moderator, 
Rev. B. W. Day, in his annual sermon, and 
the communion serv'ce was presided over by 

tev. F. J. Day, son of the preacher. The 
reports from the churches were specially 
encoureging, while the addresses were all 
good and inspiring. J. P. G@ 


~ ———— — 


THE AMHERST “UNION LEOTURE 
OOURSE.” . 


BY W. I. FLETCHER, LIBRARIAN OF AMHERST 
COLLEGE, 


I have often been asked to give some ac- 
count of our rather reme::ably successful 
lecture course, which for t.* last six years 
has provided annually ten first-class enter- 
tainments and bas netted for the town library 
over $1,000, while the admission fees have 
been extremely low and the young people 
have received practically free entrarce. 

The course had its origin just after the com- 
pletion of the new town hal! (with a good 
auditorium, seating 800), in a wish on the part 
of many that something could be done, nega- 
tively to keep objectionable cheap shows cut 
of town, and positively to provide helpful 
and instructive, as well as pleasirg, enter- 
tainments under proper supervision. A meet- 
ing was called cf delegates frcm the faculties 
of the two colleges, the board of selectmen, 
the school committee, the Grand Army, the 
Masonic Lodge and some other bodies, the 
pastors of all the churches also being invited, 
this meeting constitutirg a body fairly repre- 
sentative of nearly all interests in the town. 
There was a general agreement that it would 
be a gocd thing for the town if a course of 
first-clags entertainments could be provided 
at such rates of admission as practically to ex- 
clude nobody, and to underbid and discour- 
age the purveyors of a low order of amuse- 
ment. Theselectmen meade tke proffer, after- 
wards ratified by vote of the town, cf the free 
use of the hall for such a purpose, provided 
apy surplus of receipts from the entertain- 
ments was turned over to the town library. 
Members of the college faculties volunteered 
to lecture in the course without compensa- 
tion, and so the first course of ten entertain- 
ments was speedily arranged, one-half being 
lectures by “‘ home talent,’’ the other half lec- 
tures and concerts by “‘ imported talent.”’ 

Tickets for the course were sold at $1 00, 
and then the feature was added which has 
been one of the happiest hits of the whole 
plan, namely, the ‘family ticket’ at $2 00 for 
the course, admitting ‘‘ the heads of the fam- 
ily and their children,’’ but necessarily ex- 
cluding domestics, visiters and relatives out- 
side the immediate family. Under this regu- 
lation, as has been intimated above, the chil- 
dren came in practically without charge, as it 
cost the parents no more to bring four or five 
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of them than to leave. all at home. The result 
has been that every lecturer, except on very 
unpleasant evenings, has faced a large audi- 
ence, made up mainly of families, the bright 
faces of the children, usually absent on such 
occasions, going far to inspire him to do his 
best. And who can tell how much excellent 
reflex influence on the family life in the homes 
may have come from this habit of going by 
families to these entertainments? 

The course has gone on these six seasons 
and is now on its seventh, with nearly unva- 
rying success. The “home-talent” feature 
could not be long continued with so much 
prominence as it had at first, but it has not 
been dropped, some of the college men or the 
clergymen of the town appearing each season. 
But as the success of the ccurse became as- 
sured we had an increasing number of the 
best lecturers and concert companies in the 
field. The following have been among the 
“attractions” presented: Gen. O. O. Howard, 
P. B. Du Chaillu, W. H. McElroy, Russell H. 
Conwell, W. Hamilton Gibson, President An- 
drews, Rev. R. S. McArthur, Col. G. W. Bain, 
J. De Witt Miller, Charles E. Bolton, Rev. 
G. C. Lorimer and Prof. H. L. Southwick for 
lecturers, and the Ariel, Harvard, Lotus and 
other glee clubs, besides the Fiek Jubilee 
Singers. 

It is a marvel, even to us, how we can have 
made money as we have, to the great profit of 
our town library, from such a course with 
such prices, the average cost per entertair- 
ment for-each person attending being prob- 
ably not over eight cents. 

But at these prices the sale of tickets bas 
reached annually from $600 to $800 and the 
expenses from $400 to $600, an average annual 
profit of $200. The prices of admission might 
safely te made even lower, except that the 
town library is so general an object of inter- 
est that no one is willing it should be de- 
prived of this income. 

Nor is the success of this course due to a 
compact village population, or anything of 
that sort. The college students have not been 
numerously represented in the audiences, nor 
have the residents in the center of the town 
predominated. Ambherst has a large rural 
population and it is to the people at the 
‘ends of the town,’’ who come in their car- 
riages, which line the common during the 
lectures, or club together and ccme in a large 
wagon or sleigh, it is to these that the Union 
Lecture Course has perhaps appealed more 
strongly than to any other part of the popula- 
tion. But one of its best features is that it be- 
longs to and is enjoyed by all, and represents 
that union between “town and gown”’ and 
between the center and the “ends of the 
town”’ which is so desirable a feature of our 
civic life. 

This season, for the first time, we have re- 
served seats. Heretcfore it has been “ first 
come, first served.’’ But while this pure de- 
mocracy in sittings had its beauties, it has led 
to a marked development of “‘ squatter sover- 
eignty,’’ which has been trying to those who 
were unwilling to sit an hour before a lecture 
in order to have a good seat. 

It may be asked, How is the necessary or- 
ganization maintained’? At the close of the 
course, each season, a meeting of the ticket 
holders is called, at which an executive com- 
mittee of five is chosen for the next season, 
and they generally make most of the arrange- 
ments before the summer vacationz. 

Most of what we have done could probably 
be done in any town having a good hal), if a 
strong and united effort is made in the first 
place, and some persistent work done from 
year to year as the interest flags or slight ob- 
stacles arise. 

- -_ 

Mr. Gladstone celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday on Dec. 29. Professor Park of Ando- 
ver had his eighty-eighth on the same day, 
and, althcugh in sc mewhat feeble health, was 
able to receive the calls ard congratulaticns 
of many friends. 
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THE MOODY OAMPAIGN OF 1877. 


The opening of the Moody meetings in Bos- 
ton this week recalls some interesting facts 
in connection with his campaign of righteous- 
ness here twenty years ago. Then the lack 
of a suitable building was a great obstacle. 
This was overcome by the erection of a taber- 
nacle on a site at the South End capable of 
seating 6,000 persons and occupying a whole 
square between Tremont Street and Warren 
Avenue. Overflow’ meetings were held in 
Clarendon Street Church, Dr. A. J. Gordon’s, 
and in Berkeley Street Church, Dr. W. B. 
Wright’s. In the latter edifice a restaurant 
was established. Six choirs, comprising 360 
voices each, were trained in advance by Prof. 
Eben Tourjée. The corps of ushers and other 
assistants numbered 700, and they were drilled 
with almost military precision. 

Joseph Cook was then at the hight of his 
popularity and Tremont Temple was packed 
to hear him every Monday noon. At the samé 
hour a prayer meeting in Park Street Church, 
conducted by Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
drew such throngs that the doors were closed 
fifteen minutes in advance. Miss Willard, 
who was then just coming into prominent 
notice, and Miss Sarah Smiley, eminent as a 
Bible reader, held special meetings for women. 
Every Friday was devoted to the interests of 
temperance. 

All denominations vied in extending a 
warm greeting. Phillips Brooks and Dean 
Gray were especially cordial toward the 
movement. The picturesque figure of Dr. 
C. A. Bartol was often seen on the platform. 
James Freeman Clarke, with characteristic 
catholicity, said: ‘‘I welcome these evangel- 
ists. In all such great movements there must 
be some real divine power. Is it likely that 
an untaught Chicago layman like Mr. Moody 
should have shaken by his own power alone 
the churches of Scotland and England?” 
Another marked feature was the attention 
paid to the meetings by the secular press. 
The daily Globe, Journal and Advertiser pub- 
lished every sermon in full, besides lengthy 
reports of each day’s proceedings. - 

But perhaps the most remarkable phase of 
the religious awakening twenty years ago 
was the visitation from house to house by 
2,000 Christian men and women, carefully se- 
lected for the purpose. The city was divided 
into districts, and experienced persons in the 
employ of the publishers of the city directory 
were detailed ten days for doing this special 
work, which was prosecuted as thoroughly as 
when a census is taken. Nearly every family 
of the 75,500 then living in Boston was visited, 
invited to the meetings and supplied with good 
reading. Copies of a small paper called The 
Tabernacle, containing one of Mr. Moody’s ser- 
mons, were scattered broadcast. In the main 
these visitors were courteously received, and 
many conversions followed this form of per- 
sonal effort. The printed directions given to 
each visitor reflect the sanctified common 
sense of the great evangelist: 

Search out every family. Have personal 
conversation whenever practicable. Be cour- 
teous to all. Avoid controversy. It would 
be well to ask some friend to go with you. 
Keep a record of families you deem it best to 
continue to visit. Distribute reading and 
have personal conversation us opportunity 
offers in stores, drinking saloons and manu- 
factories, first obtaining permission of the 
proprietors. Consult with your pastor, and 
report to him all cases requiring the labor of 
others. Send a brief report of your work to 
the committee each Saturday, giving any 
facts of interest. 

Not only Boston and its suburbs, but all New 
England, was moved. Four hundred churches 
outside of the metropolis responded to Mr. 
Moody’s invitation to join in an alliance for 
prayer and aggressive work, and turned their 
church parlors into inquiry rooms. The Tab- 
ernacle services lasted three months, and the 
large accession to the churches at the May 
communion, and subsequently all through 
the year, was an index that the community 
had been profoundly stirrej, and that multi- 
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tudes had indeed become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. ¥. 3. D. 





THE FIRST SERVIOE IN BOSTON. 


It must have been a gratification to Mr. 
Moody and his co-workers to see the audience 
which filled the floor and first balcony of Tre- 
mont Temple last Monday morning and over- 
flowed into the second gallery. It was five 
times larger, he said, than the first audience 
in Cooper Union last November. Ministers 
were naturally plentiful but the rank and file 
of church membership was evidently well 
represented. The choir which has been in 
training for several weeks led the singing, 
and the meeting proceeded with the snap 
characteristic of the assemblages which Mr. 
Moody manages. He devoted most of his 
time to setting forth his plan of campaign for 
Boston. He referred most courteously to 
meetings going forward elsewhere in the city, 
under the leadership of Messrs. Murphy and 
Jones, and later in the morning Mr. Jones 
himself spoke. Mr. Moody emphasized the 
good that might come from special effort in 
circulating the Boston papers containing ac- 
counts of his meetings. He was emphatic in 
disclaiming any disposition to criticise the 
churches, although reiterating his intention 
to labor, first of all, to quicken them. Indeed, 
no one could doubt his sincerity when he said 
he loved the church of Christ more than any 
other institution in the world, and would 
rather have his tongue cleave to the roof of 
his mouth than do it injury. He expressed 
himself as pleased to be once more within 
Tremont Temple} with which pleasant memo- 
ries were associated reaching back over a 
period of forty years. He considered it ‘‘ one 
of the best fishing pools in the country.” 

The morning addresses for this week relate 
to the Bible and the afternoon to prayer. 
The arrangement for tickets provides reserved 
seats for all holders of them who arrive at 
least fifteen minutes before each session. 
These tickets may be had on application at 
Room 6, Tremont Temple. Mr. Moody expects 
to remain in the city for two months. 


een peewee 


THE SOOIAL EVOLUTION OF JAPAN. 

That the thoughtful and, mature judgment 
of a native of a country in regard to its social 
progress and tendencies is both interesting 
and instructive, the small audience at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting who listened last 
Monday to Rev. Tomoyoshi Murai will agree. 
The speaker is a graduate of Andover Semi- 
nary, who has preached for some years in To- 
kyo and is nowin this country to study the so- 
cial settlement work in our various cities with 
a view to devoting himself to such work in 
Osaka, the greatest commercial city of Japan. 
Mr. Murai said there are now three schools of 
thought in Japan with reference to social con- 
ditions. The radical, which is eager for Euro- 
pean civilization and is willing to adopt any 
and all European customs and modes of 
thought; the conservative, which sees no 
good in anything European and clings to the 
old feudal principles and would gladly return 
to that system; and the moderate, represent- 
ing the majority of the Japanese people, who 
would like to combine the moral principles of 
the old régime with the competitive spirit of 
the modern system. He believes this to be 
an impossibility, because the underlying prin- 
ciples of the two systems are opposed to each 
other, and feels that the application of Chris- 
tianity to the individual and national life of 
his countrymen is the only practical solution 
of the problems facing them. To hasten such 
a consummation he believes that the work of 
the social settlement should supplement the 
work of the preacher. 

Mr. Murai wishes to secure an endowment 
of $5,000, the interest on which will enable 
him to establish and carry on a settlement 
among the laboring people in Osaka. He has 
prepared a number of illustrated lectures, 
which are highly c»mmended by many who 
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have heard them, by delivering which he 
hopes to earn the sum required. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Watchman is quite right when it says: 
“The adversary the church has most to fear 
is worldliness in its own ranks. We do not 
use the term ‘ worldliness’ in any cant sense. 
We mean by it a complacent satisfaction in 
the pursuit of physical comfort and pleasure, 
a disposition that bounds the horizon of the 
spirit by the narrow arc of what appeals 
to the physical, the intellectual or esthetic 
faculties. That is the essence of worldliness. 
The purely philanthropic, humanitarian di- 
rections in which so many churches are spend- 
ing their most strenuous efforts are a witness 
to the truth of our observation. . . . The cure 
for this spirit of worldiness is not simply 
the avoidance of this and that and the other, 
but it is the quickening of the spiritual nature 
by what used to be called ‘a realizing sense’ 
of the majestic realities of the eternal world. 
We need a fresh consciousness of the worth 
of the soul, of the heinousness of sin, of the sig- 
nificance of salvation, and of the realities of 
the eternal world.” 

The Christian Advocate has been considering 
the reports of the savings banks of New York, 
and finds in them great encouragement for 
the stability ofthe country. Itsays: ‘‘ Wealth 
is more evenly divided than in any prior era 
of American bistory. There is money at in- 
terest in savings banks to the extent of more 
than $100 for every man, woman and childin 
the Knickerbocker commonwealth, and the 
average amount is annually augmenting. 
The 1,732,382 depositors are all creditors at 
the rate of $412 apiece. More than half the 
people in the State of New York are directly 
interested in savings bank accumulations, 
and they are—almost exclusively—of the com- 
mon people. Industry, thrift, integrity cre- 
ated these accumulations, and will preserve 
them at their gold value. Every dollar is an 
argument for equity, truth and honesty— 
an argument convincing, conclusive, benefi- 
cent.”’ 

It is gratifying to find The Christian Ob- 
server of Louisville protesting vehemently 
against the recent outbreaks of mob violence 
in Kentucky, and saying: ‘‘ It is obvious that 
the best public sentiment is ready to sustain 
effective measures to destroy this evil. But 
action in the matter must emanate from the 
governor of the State. If it were to originate 
with the people the experience would be only 
a renewal of the same kind of disorder. The 
responsibility of action rests with the execu- 
tive authority. When a prisoner yields him- 
self to the custody of the law it is with the 
pledge of the commonwealth itself that he 
shall have a fair trial and protection from vio- 
lence. The yielding of a prisoner into the 
hands of a mob, as has happened in Kentucky 
twice lately, is a disgrace which no State can 
bear and a wrong which the Almighty will 
not overlook.” 

ABROAD. 


We in this country are not singular in our 
danger of falling prey tomammon. The Meth- 
odist Times (London) asserts that ‘“‘ The old 
feudal bonds and restrictions are gone; the 
aristocracy founded upon history and senti- 
ment no longer rules both houses of Parlia- 
ment. Mere money is omnipotent in England 
today except so far as public opinion occasion- 
ally awakens and asserts itself. Few seem to 
realize how far the despotism of money is now 
carried. Notwithstanding all Bribery Acts, 
seats in the House of Commons as well as in 
the House of Lords are as openly bought and 
sold as at any period of English history ; and 
for the first time since the overthrow of the 
East India Company our foreign policy and 
our relations to European governments are 
dominated by the pecuniary tnterests of finan- 
cial speculators ”’ 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Jan. Subject, Aggressiveness for Christ 
andjHis Kingdom. 

THE officers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting for prayer on Saturday, 
Jan. 9, at 1L A.™M., led by Mrs. Goodell. It will be at 
32 Congregational House. All are invited to be present. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIRTY, an- 
nual meeting, Room 59, Bible House, New York, N.Y., 
at 3.30P.M., Thursday, Jan. 14, 

FOREIGN MISSIONABY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A. M. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHU »BTTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
olzTY, No. 9 Congregational House, Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS Homs MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to5,. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. ank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies &. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
12] Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 

regational-House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
Gieveland office, ¥. M. 0. A. Building. D6énations may 
be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E, Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIlETY.—(Inciud- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West end 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. bp hee D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL REL(EF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its parmenens invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the soqnant) to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
me oy supplies. Careful attention is ziven to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SREAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel) and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston, 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
Wy Saturday. Braneh mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa: House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
at arson etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 

Hanover t. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
ee of said society.” Kev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

Probably the reports of accessions which 
reach us are far from complete, as will be 
seen when the Year-Book appears. But the 
reception on confession of the 13,720 new mem- 
bers which we recorded during 1896 means 
the infusion into our churches of an enthusi- 
asm and devotion whose value cannot be ex- 
pressed in figures. If each of these, however, 
engages promptly and earnestly in the work 
of winning and caring for souls, the result 
will appear in the figures which chronicle the 
ingathering of 1897. 

A familiar talk on communion Sundays in- 
stead of a sermon is a good custom in some 
churches where the Lord’s Supper is a part of 
the morning service. It avoids the spirit of 
hurry and the lengthening of the hour which 
otherwise occurs repeatedly or occasionally. 
Moreover, an hour and a little more is all too 
brief-a period for a bi-monthly or monthly 
season of quiet thought and spiritual refresh- 


ment. 
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** All debts are paid at the close of the year 
and we are now ready to do good work for 
the Master.” Those who have struggled 
through 189 with the load of 2 standing 
deficit will be reminded by tue joyous ex- 
clamation above that until other cares are 
canceled the spiritual element of the work 
cannot receive fullest attention. 

Some of the Boston churches received not- 
ably large accessions last Sunday. May each 
New Year’s communion find a proportionately 
larger number of applicants seeking to iden- 
tify themselves as sharera in the common 
privileges of work and worship. 

The sisterly act of some Michigan King’s 
Daughters should suggest a plan for adoption 
now for next Christmas by many other young 
people. 

An efficient instructor might start a naw 
era for Sunday schools which would try the 
experiment of holding a “ model study hour” 
as it was carried out in a New York church. 

From a Jew who has studied the attitude 
of his brethren toward Christianity the testi- 
mony in a Connecticut item is of value. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN A BERKSHIRE 
CHURCH. 


The institutional work of the church in 
North Adams, Mass., has assumed propor- 
tions hardly anticipated when the pastor, 
Rev. W. L. Tenney, induced the Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club to appoint a university 
extension committee. Over 300 persons, in- 
cluding those of all faiths and some of no 
faith, attend the Tuesday Night Institute. 
Professor Peck of Williams College has given 
a course of seven lectures upon Evolution. 
Dr. Spahr of the Outlook and Dr. Bascom 
of the Kingdom have discussed the finan- 
cial problem, and Professor Mears of Wil- 
liams is now in the midst of a valuable 
course of lectures upon chemistry, illustrated 
by apparatus kindly loaned from the col- 
lege laboratory. Fourteen classes in litera- 
ture, economics, logic, American history, 
general history, history of the apostolic 
church, chemistry, physiology, French and 
German are in successful operation. The 
students of Williams College have expressed 
a desire to co-operate with the pastor, who 
is president of the Sunday Evening Club, ina 
work similar to thaf undertaken by Harvard 
students in the Prospect Union. 

For three months the pastor has been giving 
a course of Sunday evening lectures upcn 
Epochs and Epoch-makers of the Christian 
Centuries. The course will occupy six months 
and has been attended by large and thought- 
ful congregations, of whom a large proportion 
have been men. The volume of sermons en- 
titled The Imperial Christ, by the late Dr. 
Coyle, for nine years the honored leader of 
this church, is meeting with a large sale in 
the community. *. 


OUTGROWTHS OF IOWA SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Interesting results of the work of the Sunday 
School Society are to be noted in the recent recog- 
nition by council of a promising church in North 
Dubuque, and the preliminary organization of an- 
other in Gaza, O’Brien County, the latter in connec- 
tion with the dedication of a house of worship for 
which Rev. J. K. Nutting has secured funds during 
the summer. Both these organizations are in unoc- 
cupied territory. That in Dubuque grew out of a 
school started less than two years since near a race 
course and a beer garden, in a location where Sun- 
day desecration prevailed and where obstacles to 
Christian work were great. Thanks to the fidelity 
of the superintendent, and to the constant and hearty 
assistance of the city pastors, the school has pros- 
pered and has led to the formation of a church 
which will at once take its place among the perma- 
nent religious forces of Dubuque. At Gaza the 
school was organized only about a year ago, in the 
waiting room of the railway station, and in the 
summer was removed to the dance hall of the place. 
There was no other religious service in the town. 
Out of it grew an interest which culminated in the 
erection of a house of worsbip, and the taking of 
steps to organize a church and secure a pastor. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN A MAINE CHURCH. 

The centennial of the First Church, Belfast, was 
observed on the afternoon and evening of Dec, 29. 
The audience-room was beautifully decorated. The 
pulpit was capped and banked with evergreen and 
flowers; festoons and wreaths and conspicuous 
dates adorned the walls with artistic effect. The 
clergymen who took part in the exercises were Rey. 
Messrs. G. W. Field, D.D., J. G. Merrill, D. D., Wil- 
liam Forsyth, J. P. Cushman, R. G. Harbutt, F. 8. 
Dolliff. The pastor, Rev. G.S. Mills, made the first 
address on OurChurch Today, The oldest male mem- 
ber, Mr. Augustus Perry, gave reminiscences and he 
was followed by greetings from brother pastors of 
the city and county, in other addresses and in let- 
ters from absent friends. Then was held a recep- 
tion and tea in the parlors. In the evening there 
was special music by a choir and an able historical 
address by Dr. Field, a native of Belfast. He char- 
acterized the pastors of the past and the history 
of each period briefly from the beginning. Twelve 
pastors have served the church. An original hymn 
followed the address, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., editor of the Ne 
York Evangelist, an alumnus of the seminary, ad 
dressed a chapel full of students and friends last 
week Tuesday evening on The New England Minis 
ter as I Remember Him Fifty Years Ago as Com 
pared with the Ministerof Today. The information 
and comparisons were intensely interesting. 

CLUBS. 

MAss.—Merrimac Valley Club met with the First 
Trinitarian Church, Lowell, Dec. 28, and heard 
with pleasure a well-prepared and discriminating 
eulogy of Daniel Webster by Rev. Dr. A. W. Moore 
of Lynn. 

KAN.—The Topeka Club celebrated Forefathers’ 
Day with First Church. The program was inter- 
spersed with music, and responses were made to 
the following sentiments: Wanted—A New Puritan, 
Our Foremothers, The After Children. 

Mo.—The Springfield Club observed Forefathers’ 
Day by a banquet served by the ladies of Second 
Church. The address, by Rev. Wolcott Calkins, 
D. D., of Boston, was appreciatively received. Dr. 
Calkins also lectured next day to the students of 
Drury College on The Origin of the French Revolu- 
tion, giving a scholarly and fresh interpretation of 
the spirit of that time. 

CAL.—The San Francisco Club commemorated Pil 
grims’ Day Dec.21,in the new room of First Church, 
Berkeley. Professor Clapp read a paper on New 
England Today, Dr. G. C. Adams spoke on Provi- 
dential Shaping of Pilgrim Character, and Rev. C. 
R. Brown on The Puritan in Political Life. Dr. 
W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, also 
made a brief address. RKesolutionscondemnping the 
outrages in Armenia, and calling upon the United 
States for immediate action, were presented by Rev. 
W. W. Scudder and unanimously adopted. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

The Congregational Superintendents’ Union held 
its monthly meeting at Berkeley Temple last Mon- 
day evening, with the new president, Mr. J. W. 
Brown, in the chair. After the collation a devo 
tional service was held, led by Mr, J. W. Field 
tev. A. E. Dunning addressed the meeting on How 
to Make the Most of the Sunday School. The exec- 
utive committee reported adversely on the propo- 
sition to admit ladies to membership. 

Old South. The additions last Sunday, 34, were 
the largest number received at any one time since 
the organization in 1669. It should be added, how- 
ever, that for many years communion services were 
held each month, while now they occur only once 
in two months. Shawmut closes a prosperous 
year, the fourth under the free seat system. The 
annual meeting, held Jan. 1, showed a healthy con- 
dition of life in all departments of work.——wM/ 
Vernon. At the communion service last Sunday 
an unusually large congregation gathered. Dr. 
S. E. Herrick gave his customary informal address, 
bearing chiefly on the New Year. Several new 
members were received.—— Herkeley Temple opened 
a temperance campaign last Sunday, to be led by 
the well-known speaker, Mr. Francis Murphy. Af- 
ternoon and evening found large congregations. 
More than 150 signatures to the pledge were re- 
ceived, The meetings continue every night this 
week.——Brighton finds it profitable to hold its 
communion service in the afternoon, and asa rule 
ninety per cent. of the resident membership are 
present. 
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JAMAICA PLAIN.—Boylston. Theeighth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of Rev. Ellis Mendell occurred 
Dec. 27. This period of labor has accomplished and 
meant much for the church, 






Roxsury.—Olivet held an interesting Christmas 


gathering. About 80 children were present with 


| 


attendant friends, and largely from homes of pov- | 


erty. But for articles of clothing given them many 
could not have been there. Special classes of in- 
struction for boys and girls are well attended, and a 
system of visitation and relief is in active operation. 


Massachusetts. 

EveRetT?r.—Courtland Street. Revival services, 
which have continued for over two weeks, have re- 
sulted in the quickening of believers and over 22 
conversions. Of the latter, most came from the as- 
sociate membership of the C. E. Society. Evangel 
ist F. P. Greenwood assisted in the services and 
they were conducted in a wise manner, Rev. R. H. 
McGown is pastor. 

MeEprorp.—Mystic. Fifty persons were received 
into the church during the year just closed, 35 on 
confession, 10 being heads of families. All out- 
standing debts are canceled, over $2,000 were ex- 
pended in renovating the audience-roon. Nearly 
200 were present at the preparatory lecture Jan. 1. 
The present membership is 444. Rev. John Barstow 
completed the second year of his pastorate Dec. 27. 
A branch school of over 100 members has been 
opened at Glenwood, while the average attendance 
at the home school is larger than ever. 

ANDOVER.—South and Free united in special 
meetings last month under the lead of the Evangel- 
istic Association of New Envyland, services being 
held every afternoon and evening. Excellent re- 
sulte have already followed in the quickening of 
Christians and in several conversions. 


BOYLSTON reports 11 additions for the year, six 
on confession. Parish expenses were nearly $4,000, 
of which $2,500 were expended in thoroughly re- 
modeling the interior of the meeting house and in the 
purchase of a new pipe organ. All bills are paid. 
A large chorus adds to the helpfulness of the Sun- 
day evening services. Rev. D. E. Burtner is pastor. 


MIDDLETON.—After more than five years of ear- 
nest ministry Rev. W. P. Landers resigned last Sun- 
day, to take effect Sept. 1. He has made a strong 
impression upon the community as a citizen and 
Christian minister. He is president of the Salem 
District 8. 8. Association and of the Salem C. E. 
Union. He is also a director of the Massachusetts 
©, E. Union, and is press superintendent in this 
work for the State. Miss H.8. Thompson has just 
been elected clerk of this church. 


LEXINGTON.—Hancock has just adopted a system 
of Sunday school grading. The three departments 
besides the primary are senior, progressive and 
intermediate. The latter is a five years’ course. 
Its distinctive feature is that the teachers take the 
Same subject year after year, the classes being 
promoted from one teacher to another. 

ConcornD.— Trinitarian has adopted individual 
communion cups, the entire service being a gift 
from a member of the church in memory of his de- 
ceased wife. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Prospect Street. Under the pas- 
torate of Key. M. O. Patton this church is showing 
satisfactory growth. The annual gain was 16 mem- 
bers, 10 on confession, with an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the morning congregation and a good gain 
in the C, E. and 8S. 8. departments. Mrs. Patton, 
wife of the pastor, has been seriously ill, but is 
slowly recovering, to the joy of many friends.—— 
Whitefield. Rev. J. H. Reid, the pastor, desiring 
to supplement his course at Yale Divinity School, 
has been granted six months’ leave of absence, and 
is already in Edinburgh fer a three months’ lecture 
course. He then goes to Oxford for a like period. 
In the meantime the charch will be supplied by 
Rev. 8. C. Brooks, lately of Fitchburg, who with his 
family will occupy the parsonage. Mrs. Reid will 
remain in Newburyport and assist in the church 
work.—— North. Nev. C. P. Mills, having been 
elected to the legislature, had an opportunity to 
meet some of his colleagues at a recent supper given 
by a parishioner. At the annual meeting, the last 
night of the year, the parish and other friends were 
welcomed and responses to many toasts were much 
enjoyed.—Belleville. The fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of Rey. A. W. Hitchcock was quietly rec- 
ognized on a recent prayer meeting night by the 
people with roses, gold and friendship. At the roll- 
call, Dec, 31, nearly 200 sat down to supper together, 
and 238 responses were given from 341 members of 
thechurch. The greetings of the senior pastor, Rev. 
D. T. Fiske, in the words of John the aged, were 
peculiarly fi:ting and impressive. A social birth- 


day party for the entire parish, recently beld in the 
chapel, netted $1,250 toward a fund to provide some 
fitting memorial of Dr. Fiske’s 50 years of service. 
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The past year this church hag raised over $8,000, 
mostly ip smal) sums. 

WorcrestER.—Lake View. The council that met 
to sever the pastoral relation of Rev. J. E. Dodge 
with this church passed resolutions of high com- 


| mendation of the retiring pastor, and appointed a 


committee to secure and present to him a sum equal 
at least to three months’ salary in recognition of the 
faithful services rendered. During the less than 
three years of the pastorate the church has nearly 
doubled its membership and prospered in all its 
branches. A pipe organ, electric lights and other 
improvements have been added and are paid for. 
There is a large and loyal C. E. Society which bas 
contributed over $100 to the church the past year. 
The present membership of the church is 61. Be- 
nevolences for the year were $75 —— Belmont closes 
the year with all bills paid and in a prosperous con- 
dition. The 8.8. membership has increased during 
the year from 231 to 335. The church membership 
is 139, 27 of whom have been added the last year.—— 
Pilgrim, The annua) church reception was held 
Dec. 31 with large attendance. Telegrams of greet- 
ing were exchanged with the former pastor, Rev. 
C. M. Southgate of Auburndale. Mr. Brierly, the 
S. S. superintendent, retiring after six years of 
service, was presented with an elegant chair and 
clock.—— Union observes the Week of Prayer with 
special services. The pastor, Dr. J. E. Tuttle, will 
give a series of sermons on The Christian Life Sun- 
day evenings during January. 

GILBERTVILLE.— Trinitarian During the 14 
years’ employment of the weekly pledge system its 
use ba? gained steadily. The Sunday evening con. 
gregation and the attendance at the midweek meet. 
ing and the Y.P.8.C. E.are growing. Rev. Nathan 
Thompson is living here, and is a help to the pastor, 
Rev. D. C. Stone, by preaching and in the weekiy 
meeting. 

WARREN.—OF the 263 resident members 146 re 
sponded to their names at the annual roli-call. 
There have been added to the church during the 
year 15 new members. The benevolence of the 
church for 8.8. and missionary work was $2,819. 
The Week of Prayer is observed by union services 
at the several churches. The pastor has commenced 
a series of four Sunday evening praise services, at 
which addresses to the young people will be given 
on modern science and life. These services have 
been held in the audience-room of late and are 80 
well attended that they will be continued. Toe 
church has adopted Rev. William Davies of Spo- 
kane, Wn., and Rev. 8S. C. Bartiett of tottori, 
Japan, as their ministers in the missionary fields 
for the coming year and intends to furnish their 
support. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.— First. The Week of Prayer 
is observed by this church in joint meetings with 
the Union and Methodist churches. Eleven new 
members were received at this church last Sunday 
on confession, and the four new deacons of the 
church were insta.led, A business men’s Bib.e 
class has been formed,a kindergarten department 
has jast been opened and a Junior C. E. Society is 
being organized. 


GRANBY.—The meeting house has been put in 
thorough repair and is refurnished in part. The 
75th anniversary of the dedication of the present 
edifice was celebrated Dec. 31. The annual ro}l-call 
meeting and dinner was held, and in the afternoon 
there was special music and a historical sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. R. C. Bell, who completed on that 
day his fifth year here. Ten-minute addresses by 
visitors were a feature. 


GREAT BARRINGTON has made a careful revision 
of its manual, after special inquiry after all ab 
sent members. At the annual meeting a bountiful 
supper was furnished by the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and a roll-call was enjoyed, A large proportion of 
the members, nearly 200, were present and re- 
sponded. This new departure will now become an 
annu il observance of the church. 


NEWTON.—Auburndale, Following the custom 
of the past few years, early morning meetings were 
held on Christmas and New Year’s mornings. These 
are among the most interesting and spirited meet- 
jogs of the year. The additions to the church at 
the January communion were 10 by letter and one 
on confession. 

Maine. 

BIDDEFORD.— Second has made an excellent show- 
ing this year. A balance remains after all debts 
are discharged, the church has been incorporated, 
the congregations are growing, benevolences are 
increased, the 8.S. primary department on the kin- 
dergarten plan adds efficiency. The pastor's course 
of lectures on Social Problems has attracted much 
attention. The Ladies’ Missionary Society raised 
$300. There have been nine additions to the church. 


Sours PaRis.—The aonual meeting called out an 
unusually large attendance Dec. 29. Great harmony 
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prevailed. Twenty one persons have united on con- 
fession. During the present four years’ pastorate 
of Rev. R J. Haughton there have been 60 addi- 
tions, Fifty subscribers are pledged to Congrega- 
tional Work. 

BrRIDGTON.—A club and reading-room for the 
young mea of the town is to be opened, and the 
vestry is being prepared. At North Bridgton the 
gift of a fine chandelier from Dr. E. E. Chadbourne, 
in memory of his wife, is much appreciated. 


ANDOVER has used the town hall for services the 
past five Sundays, and there have been good con- 
gregations The walls and ceiling of the meeting 
house are completed, and modern pews of oak are 
to be furnished. 


BucksPort.—Elm Street. A unique and delight- 
ful party was recently held, at which about 75 pic- 
tures of Madonnas and The Nativity were shown 
and described. 


The work of Misses Washburn and Burdette at 
South Ashland and Masandis has awakened much 
interest, and there have been several hopeful con- 
versions ——The Gray church realized $100 from a 
recent fair. 


New Hampshire. 


PLY MOUTH.—The pastor, Rev. F. G. Clark, cele- 
brated the close of seven years with this church 
by an appropriate sermon. More than $27 have 
been raised for the Armenian orphans. The money 
usually spent for presents for the teachers of the 
various schools of the town was this year used for 
clothing and groceries for the poor. 


MANCHESTER.—South Main Street is taking new 
interest in its work and the new pastur, Rev. C. A. 
Bidwell, is encouraged by many evidences of ad- 
vancement. The repairs on the edifice are finished 
and paid for. Pew rentals have increased almost 
$300. The congregations are increasing and an un- 
usual religious fervor is noted. 

ConoorD.—First. During the past year nine per- 
sons have united with the church. The 8.8. mem- 
bership is 370 and the C. E. rolls include 180 The 
contributious amounted to $2,281. Last Sunday 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. F. D. Ayer, declared his pur- 
pose to Jay down his pastorate next September at 
the close of 30 years’ service. 


LANCASTER.—The new pastor, Rev. P. F. Marston, 
was forma'ly installed Dec. 30. Ata recent festival 
and entertainment the women realized $125. The 
Sunday school, which lost somewhat during the 
vacancy in the pastorate, is rapidly gettiog into a 
healthy working condition again. Rev. Ralph Gil- 
lam begins a series of union revival services this 
month. 


Swanzey.—For the promotion of a better ac- 
quaintance, the new pastor and wife, Rev and Mrs. 
Vv. W. Blackman, bave opened the paraonage for a 
series of sociables, which are well attended and 
greatly appreciated. 

The Ladies’ Circle in Rye netted from a Christ- 
mas festival nearly $125, and those in Dumbarton 
realized nearly $25.——The Plaistow and North 
Haverhill church was never better united. The 
meetings are well supported and the oatlook is 
encouraging. 

Vermont. 


SPRING FIELD.— First celebrated Forefathers’ Day 
by a dinner, 65 persons being present. The dinner was 
followed by a historical address on John Kobinson, 
the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, by the pastor, 
Rev. 0.8. Davis. Several toasts were responded to 
and the occasion was the most pleasant of the five 
already celebrated by the society. A Scrooby Club 
is to be formed at once. 


JAMAICA.—Twenty-six accessions recently re- 
ceived, all but one on confession, are the result of 
the recent revival meetings in which the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches united. This is 
the largest ingathering the church ever had. Mr. 
A. J. Cameron is pastor. 


ST. JOHNSBURY.— North has recently raised its 
debt of $1,200. The chairman of the business com- 
mittee made a detailed report and then the pastor, 
Dr. A. H. Heath, called for subscriptions and before 
the close of the service the entire amount called for 
was pledged. 


WEsT RUTLAND.—Rey. G. I. Adams was ordained 
Dec. 29, Rev. C. R. Seymour preaching the sermon 
and Rev. F. 8. Adams offering the prayer. Mr. 
Adams has been engaged to supply the pulpit for 
six months. 

BARTON LANDING is enjoying prosperity under 
the lead of Rev. J. K. Faller. At a recent mid- 
week prayer meeting, without special effort, 125 
were present. The church was incorporated Dec. 
26 

At the Christmas tree exercises in Cambridge a 
collection was taken for the Armenians. 
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Rhode Island. 

SLATERSVILLE.—Jap. 3, the last Sunday of the 
pastorate of Rev. J. H. Whitaker, was pleasantly 
marked by the reception of six adults into the 
church on confession and one by letter. 

Connecticut. 

HARTFORD.—The Monday morning Ministers’ 
Meetings have been resumed and are growing in 
popularity. —— Wethersfield Avenue, The transfer- 
ence of the property of the society to the church 
has been accomplished, and the society is in conse- 
quence dissolved.—— First presented Bey. Dr. G. L. 
Walker, pastor emeritus, with a hrndsome loving 
eup Cbristmas, as a remembrance of affection and 
sympathy for him in his illness. Dr. Walker was 
much moved by this token. A largely attended 
New Year’s reception -was held in the chapel Fri- 
day.—vFourth. Rev. Samuel Freuder, a converted 
Jewish rabbi and graduate of Chicago Seminary, 
addressed the pastor’s Bible class last Sunday and 
spoke at the Wethersfield Church in the evenicg. 
He has other appointments in the city. He shows 
a hopeful view of the prospect of the conversion of 
the Reformed Jews to Christianity, if wisely planned 
and persistent efforts are put forth. 

Rocky HILL,—Troubles which have existed for 
some time resulted in the calling of a council to 
meet Dec. 31, to advise whether or not the church 
should accept the resignation of its acting pastor, 
Rev. C. D. Chunn. The council found that as Mr. 
Chunn had not been installed he could not claim a 
dismission by council. It declined to give credence 
to or judgment on rumors concerning the pastor, 
but expressed its wish and prayer that he might be 
guided of the Lord in his future service and that 
the divisions in the church might be healed. The 
time of Mr. Chunn’s engagement will expire April 
1. At a business meeting of the church on the 
evening after the council several members were 
voted letters of dismission. 

NEwW BrRITAIN.—First. The New Year’s reception 
given the members of the church by Rev. and Mrs. 
G. H. Sandwell at the parsonage last Friday was a 
success. Sout. gives evidence of being stronger 
than ever along all lines. The membership, 962, 
shows a net gain of 22 for the year, there being 26 
additions on confession. The income from the va- 
rious funds amounted to $858 and the Sunday col- 
lections to over $2,000. It was unanimously voted 
to continue Rev. 8. G. Butcher as assistant pastor 
the coming year. There are 707 families and 2,734 
persons connected with the church, making it one 
of the largest Congregational churches in New Eng- 
land, Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper is pastor. 

West HARTFORD.—VFirst. The funds of the church 
amount to $4,400. It was voted to have a copy 
made for handy reference of the book ef original 
records, containing 5,000 entries of births,  publish- 
ments,” marriages and deaths, from 1714 to 1840. 
The time of communion was changed to begin the 
first Sunday in January. Rev. T. M. Hodgdon is 
pastor. 

WILLIMANTIC.—An interesting praise service was 
held last week Sunday evening, the arrangement 
being that of The Congregationalist. The ladies 
netted quite a sum from the supper which they 
gave Dec. 29, and the proceeds will be applied 
towards paying for the improvements which were 
recently made on the edifice. 

LITCHFIELD.—The c'ose of tbe first year’s pastor- 
ate of Rev. John Hutcbins finds the church much 
strengthened. There were 22 additions, equally di- 
vided between confession and letter. The church 
has given in benevolences $1,375. A C.E. Society 
has been formed. 

NorwicH.— Broadway and Second, uniting with 
the Central Baptist Church, are makisg prepara- 
tions for a three weeks’ series of revival services, a 
week ateach church. The pastors will conduct the 
services at first, enlisting outside aid later. 

HFBRON hag voted to add $100 to the society’s 
permanent fund towards making good the losses 
sustained by the society from unfortunate invest- 
ments. 

WATERTOWN.— First. The late G. R. Baldwin of 
Waterbury, after making several minor bequests, 
left the remainder of bis property, a considerable 
sum, to this cburcb. 

COLLINSVILLE.—Tbe sale of seats following the 
annual meeting of the church Jast week amounted 
to $1,573, a little 'ees than !ast vear’s amount. 

FAIRFIELD bas voted for free seats for the ensu- 
ing year, and to raise the salary of the pastor, Rev. 
F.S. Child, $300. 


MIDDLE STATEBS. 
New York. 


BUFFALO.—People's. Rev. H. E. Gurney, the 
State evangelist, is assisting the pastor, Rev. H. D. 
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Sheldov, during the opening weeks of the year. —— 
Pilgrim, The new pastor, Rev.S. C. Ferris, is meet- 
ing with success in this field. A Boys’ Brigade of 
50 members has been organized and is drilled by an 
officer of the State militia. First, Dr. F. 8. Fitch, 
pastor, closes a succeesful year, with $100 surplus 
in the treasury ——Plymouth Chapel is too small 
for its growing attendance. The infant c’ass num- 
bers over 200. A new house is much needed anda 
temporary substitute serves for a reading- room 
and for the various church activities. Rev. A. L. 
Grein is pastor ——Clinton Street and Sloan, At 
the former of these churches a Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation has been organized, which is instituting 
features of institutional work, a reading-room and 
other instrumentalities for the young people in the 
community. At Sloan there isa quiet religious in- 
terest in progress, with some interesting conver- 
sions. Rev. L. G. Rogers cares for this double field. 

SyRAcusE.—Plymouth, Rev. E. N. Packard, D. D., 
pastor, has unusually large morning congregations, 
and hag voted to adopt Mr. Moody’s suggestion for 
meetings during January.—— Danforth, Rev. H.A. 
Manchester, pastor, is to unite with a neighboring 
Methodist church in a series of evangel‘stic meet- 
ings under the lead of Rev. M.S. Rees.——Good 
Will, Rev. H. N. Kinney, pastor, has been for some 
weeks having a successful after-meetiag in con- 
nection with the Sunday evening service, in which 
there are frequert conversions, 

COVENTRYVILLE.—A church rally was enjoyed 
Dec, 16, nearly 125 persons being present. Six 
former pastors responded by letter; another was 
able to be at the meeting. The present pastor, Rev. 
R. C. Lansing, presented an interesting pasteral 
letter. 

NEW YorK.—Manhattan, at its second commun- 
ion, Jan.3, received 35 members to membership, 32 
by letter. This month the pastor, Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson, will give a series of tive Sunday afternoon 
lectures on The Story of the New Testament. 

DE PEYSTER rejoices in the }ayment of an old 
debt, the last of several wiped out during 1896. 
Since the coming of the present pastor, Rev. Grant 
Van Blarcom, last February, no missionary aid has 
been received. 

MORIAH.—The women have been able to puta 
much-needed furnace in the meeting house ; congre- 
gations are increasing, those of the evening being 
one-third young men, The present pastor is Rev. 
H. A. Depfer. 

CoLuMBUs recently held on a week day evening a 
‘*model study hour,” to which the Sunday school 
was iavited, The object was to give the scholars an 
idea of the best way to prepare their lessons. Rev. 
C. H. Burroughs is pastor. 

CARTHAGE closed the year with special services 
for the week and will begin the new year with the 
observance of the Week of Prayer. Evangelist 
H. M. Morey spent a week with this church, effi- 
ciently aiding the pastor, Rev. J. B. Felt. 

Pacnix has paid off a debt of $1,200 during the 
year and is now all out of debt. A good number of 
new members united with the church last year. 

Pennsylvania. 

LANSFORD.—Second bas been bolding evangelistic 
services this month, Rev. R. McHardy of Canada 
assisting. A recent appeal to the congregation 
secured $700, which rearly clears the church of debt. 

RipG Way has recently obtained a set of fine com- 
munion furniture, a table and chairs. Three mis- 
siovary services have recently been held with great 
success, two conducted by the young people. 

VANDLING has recently raised about $300 of its 
indebtedness and sent an offerimg to the Armenians. 
lt keeps its reading rooms open daily and they are 
visited by many persons. 

From a New England supper in Allegteny Dec. 
10 the First Church realized $200.— Kane has com- 
pleted its parsonage and organized aC. E. Society. 


THE INTERIOk. 
Ohio. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First, The pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
Steiner, has been called to Oxford, O., by the death 
of her mother. At the annual meeting it was noted 
that Miss Ellen Folger has served efficiently for 35 
years as superintendent of the primary school. An- 
other teacher in the Sunday school, Mrs.C. M. Nich- 
ols, has taught a class for 41 years uninterruptedly. 
The financial and spiritual outlook are more encour- 
aging than for years. 

Illinois. 

Saw had a memorable day Dec. 20. Though not 
a yearold, it has erected a neat and substantial house 
ef worship. The pastor, Rev. M. A. Frost, has done 
good service on the field and has encouraged the 
people in their efforts. The trustees bave been in- 
defatigable and the people bave responded nobly. 
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At the dedicatory services the sermon was by Dr. 
James Tompkins, who also superintended the rais- 
ing of the $400 required to clear up all indebted- 
ness and prepare the way for the appropriation 
from the C.C. B.S. Inthe evening the Amboy and 
Lee Center Churches gave up their services to be 
present and their pastors made addresses. A lay 
evangelist, Mr. Clapp, who rendered valuable serv- 
ice here before the church was organized, brought 
a helpful message. Mr. Frost includes in his parish 
the church in Sublette and the people from there 
were present. 


CuHIcaGo,—Pilgrim held its annual meeting Dec. 
30, showing a present membership of 549. Part of 
the year it was pastorless. During the four com- 
munivns of Dr. G. R. Wallace’s pasterate 57 were 
added to the church. During the year $8,217 have 
been raised, of which $1,986 were for benevolence. 
Increased attendance at Sunday evening serv- 
ices and prayer meetings are sspecially noted. 
The Mayflower Mission is prosperous. Its Sunday 
school is only limited by the size of the building. 
A kindergarten and free medical dispensary were 
added during the year. 


Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth, The McCulloch Club 
is having a series of home lectures oncivics. The 
subjects are treated by local experts, A limited 
number of course tickets are sold and the pupils in 
certain grades of the schools are furnished free ad- 
mission.—Brightwood has adopted plans and let 
the contract for an enlarged house. The present 
edifice is to be moved to the rear and a new audi- 
torium built which will supply the church with 
needed room and Sunday school facilities. Rev. C. 
E. Grove is pastor.—Rev. J. W. Comfort, an ex- 
cellent preacher and a man who wins and holds 
many friends, recently retiring from his pas- 
torate and the professorship of homiletics at But- 
ler College of the Christian Church on aceount of 
Congfegational views, is now residing in Indian- 
apolis and preaching as opportunity offers. He 
would accept a pastorate in a Congregational 
eburch. 

Fort WAYNE.—South. A Christmas sale held by 
the women netted over $100, The church has a 
large field and is gradually overcoming the per- 
plexities incident to the drawing power of the 
down-town churches. 


Michigan. 


DeTroit.—The churches celebrated Christmas 
much as usual, by benevelences, charities, enter- 
tainments and services for young and old, and all 
feel that the season has been an uplifting time.—— 
People’s. Beginning Jan. 3, the pastor, Rev. Mor- 
gan Wood, is to conduct two weeks of special meet- 
ings.——Mt. Hope has just received 15 new mem- 
bers. 

CONSTANTINE.— The Sunday school attendance 
has outgrown the capacity of its room and has to 
hold opening and closing exercises in the audito- 
rium. One class of elderly men numbers over 30. 
The church gave a reception to the 60 new members 
recently received, It wasa delightful occasion. 

SAGINAW.—The Men’s Club discusses timely top- 
ics at the close of the Sunday morning services. 
The King’s Daughters had a Christmas tree and 
dinner for about 60 persons who would otherwise 
have had no Christmas cheer. 

Hart held its annual meeting Dec. 23. Rev. 
A.H. Hadden made an address after the supper. 
The chureh has doubled its benevolences and added 
20 members in the year. Rey. Arie Binkhorst is 
pastor, 

Wisconsin. 

FonTANA.—A new organization, with 16 members, 
was recognized Dec. 30. Addresses were given by 
Rev. Orville Smith and Sec. H. W. Carter. The 
preliminary organization and the reception and 
baptism at the recognition were conducted by Rev. 
F. N. Dexter. The council for the recognition of 
the Williams Bay church and the preliminary or- 
ganization at Fontana were held Dec. 18. 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The annual reunion of Congrega- 
tional ministers and their families occurred Dec. 
28 at First Church. About 80 persors were present, 
and letters were read from several former pastors, 
including Rev. Drs, H. A. Stimson, G. H. Wells, 
J. L. Scudder and others. This yearly gathering 
dates from the early days of Minneapolis, and in- 
cluded the ministers of both Twin Cities until they 
became too numerous to be entértained under one 
roof. It has dene much to promote the delightful 
ministerial fellowsbip which has characterized this 
city. 
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Kansas. 

EUREKA.—The most thorough religious awaken- 
ing the town has ever felt has resulted in nearly 180 
decisions for Christ. The Southern Kansas Acad- 
emy students have become almost universally 
Christians and the church has been greatly quick- 
ened. The pastor, Rev. Adam Murrman, has been 
assisted in these meetings by Evangelist R. L. Lay- 
field of Kansas City, Mo. Though held in the Con- 
gregational edifice, they soon developed into union 
services, and the harvest will be shared by all the 
churches in town, 

Nebraska. 

ARCADIA.—The meetings held at Dunham school- 
house by Rev. J. F. Smith have resulted in great 
good. Mr. Smith has sustained out-station work 
here for some time under great discouragement. 
The community has been irreligious, with Sabbath 
desecration and various immoralities. During the 
progress of the meetings the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit were manifest and 25 persons 
accepted Christ. The home church held a commun- 
ion service at the schoolhouse, at which 19 united 
on confession. This makes a total of 29 accessions 
within three months. Mr. Smith has been invited 
to be installed as permanent pastor 

RISING Ciry, Rey. C.J. Sage, pastor, held its an- 
nual meeting Dec. 29. It took the form of a rally 
service, commencing at10 A.M, There were full re- 
ports of church werk, and a social lunch at noon. 
Hard times have affected the finances, but other- 
wise the work continues encouraging. 

LINCOLN.—Butler Avenue, situated in the north- 
ern part of the city, maintains the oaly serviceina 
large neighborhood, and is seeking to reach all the 
people by various forms of activity. 

Saratoga Church, Omaha, has received a new com- 
munion set from the large class of young ladies 
taught by Mrs. L.S. Hand. 


North Dakota. 

The State H. M.S. is considering the appointment 
of a new superintendent, to take the place of Rey. 
H. C. Simmons, who has resigned his commission 
in order to give bis whole time to Fargo College. 
He will continue to serve, however, until his suc- 
cessor is appointed. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


CAMPBELL.—The admission fee to the Christmas 
entertainment was a large apple and a large potato. 
It was paid enthusiastically. The proceeds were 
devoted to the poor. 


SARATOGA.—During the year the debt of $150 has 
been paid. New paper adorns the walls. Rev. 
W.H. Cross finishes 14 years of continuous service. 


Washington. 

SEATTLE.—A determined effort, led by more than 
100 saloon keepers re-enforced by a number of mer- 
chants and bankers, to secure the repeal of the 
early closing ordinance, was defeated Dec. 14, 
largely through the co-operation of church workers 
with the better element among the citizens. The 
ordinance referred to requires that all salooons be 
closed from 1 to 5 A. M. 


The church in Trent has received the generous 
gift of an organ from Mr. G. A. Upton of Magnolia, 
Mass 

CANADA, 
New Brunswick. 

MILLTOWN.—The 50th anniversary of the church 
was observed with literary and religious exercises, 
and special music and decorations. Two ladies 
who are original members were present. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALDEN, David A., Clifton, [l., to Prophetstown. Ac- 
cepts. 

COUCH, Mr., to remain another year at Amherst, O. 

DEAKIN, Sam’ j,to remain a fourth year at Cowles, 
Neb. Accepts. 

EXTENCE, Geo, Williston, N. D., to Alton and N, Erin, 

FISK, Dan’! M., First Ch., Toledo, 0., to Compton Hill 
Ch., St. Louis. 

FORBES, J. R., Knottingly, Eng., to Caledon and 
Churchill, Ont. Accepts temporarily. 

GLEASON, Chas. N., Edgartown, a” to First Ch., 
Patchogue, N, Y., for a year. “ 

GOFFIN, John W., Edgar, Ont 
berry. ey 

HE —_ RG, E , to Swedish Free Ch., 
RK Has begun werk. 

HER R ICK, Edward P 
eral miss 
and English 

JACK MAN, Geo. W., Bloomington, Wis., to Glen Ellyn, 
Ill, Accepts 2 

LOVELESS. E. J.«(M. E. South), 
coochee, Ala 

McCOLLU 4, Geo. T., San Lorenzo, Cal., to College Ch., 
Berea, Ky. Accepts 

NICHOLS, John R., Medina, O., to First Ch., Marietta. 
Accepts, to begin work March 10 





to owes k and Turn- 
Providence, 


, First Ch., Tampa, Fla., to gen- 
nary work in the State among the Spanish 








accepts call to Arba- 





OWEN, T. Newton, Talladega Theol. Sem, to Clinton 
Ave. ( ht , Albany, N, Y., where he has been supplying. 
Accepts. 
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ROGERS, Chas. H., Kenosha, Wis., to Mason City, lo. 

RUNALLS, John H., Warrensburg, Iil.,to Roberts. Ac- 
cepts. 

.—— ES, Jesse E., to remain till next summer at Nec- 
edah, Wis., completing a year’s service 

SNYDER, Owen M., Homestead, Mic h. ., to Alamo. 


Accepts. 
sh? a Wm. R., First Ch., Britt, lo., to Medford, 
Minn. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


ADAMS, Geo. I., 0. W. Rutland, Vt., Dec. 29. Sermon, 
Rev, C. R. Bhs other parts by Kev. Messrs. F. 8. 
Adams, G. W. Phillips, D.D., C. H. Smith, Richard 
Scoles and H. L. Bailey 

FENN, Chas. H., 0. p. Leavenworth, Kan., Dec. 22. Ser- 
em, Dr. Henry ‘Gopkins; other ‘parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. G. Dougherty, ele Blakesley, O. C. Helming and 
Richard Cordley, f 

MAKSTON, Resctval F. , t. Lancaster, H., Dec. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. F. H. Page; other net Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Gleason, J. F. Hoffman, J. R. Horne, Jr., C. H. 
Ne ra KE. F. Blackmer. 

NOURSE, Edward E., +. Berlin, Ct., Dec. 30. Sermon, 

Beardslee; other parts, Dr. J. W. Cooper, 





Prot. Cc, § 
Rev. Asher Anderson. 

is RATT. N. Miller, 0. Bethany Ch., New York city, Dee. 
15. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Bradford; other parts, Rev. 
F. B. Richards, Drs. A. H, Clapp and H, A. Stimson. 


Resignations. 


AYER, Franklin, D., First Ch., Concord, -H., to take 
effect in September, on completing a ites rs "pastorate 

BARTEAU, Sidney H., lowa, La. 

BELL, Sam’l, Pittsfield, N.H. 

BURGESS, Edmund J. ., Shelby, Mich., to take effect 


1, 

CARTER, Fernando E,, Clear Lake, Io., to take effect 
Feb. 15. 

CHUNN, Clay D., Rocky Hill, Ct., to take effect Apr. 1. 

CONDO, Sam’! S., Marion, Ind. 

DAVENPORT, Merriam B., Albany, Vt. 

DUNSMORE, H. Chas., Garnett, Kan. 

FROST, Lewis C., Barnesville, Minn. 

HARPER, Jas. P., Weston, Vt. 

HORR, Elijah, P iedmont © es Wore ester, Mass., to take 
effect July 1, aftera four years’ pastorate. 

MANN, Wilford E., Dexter, Me., to take effect the mid- 
dle of February. 

PRE ~ vines Riley L. D., Cannon and Cannonsburg, 


Mic 
SE Wai L, Oliver D., Durham, N. H. 
SLADE, Wm., First Ch., Williamstown, Mass., with- 
draws resignatio 
THOMAS, Dan’}, Richmond, Vt. 


Churches Organized. 


BRADDOCK, Pa., Slovak, rec. 16 Dec, 122 members. 
HAML IN, © al., 17 Dec., nine members. 


Miscellaneous. 


DANA, Malcolm McG., is seriously ill at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and has been coufined to his bed 
since Christmas Day, Thus far his physicians have 
been unable to locate any Ya anic disease 

DICKINSON, Sam’! W., Atlantic Ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
accepts an invitation to supply at Anoka 

FOGG, Chas. G., a graduate of Bowdoin and Bangor, 
has been engaged to supply until May at Post Mills 
and W. Fairlee, Vt., with a view to the pastorate. 

HOYT, Hiram L., Woodville, N. Y., has been invited to 
supply for a time at Flint, Mich., with a view to per- 
manency. He began work Jan. 4. 

MARTIN, Joel, im retiring from the general work of 
the Upper Peninsula, Mich., will give himself to evan- 
gelistic work, _ headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie. 

SMITH, Chas. Plymouth, Ct., has lost, through 
diphtheria, an Sohal daughter, who died within four 
days of her brother Vernon. Mr.and Mrs. Smith and 
the only child left them, a girl nine years old, are now 
convalescing. 

WRIGHT, Geo. W., Boston, has accepted a position un- 
der the American 8S. S. Union, with headquarters at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA. NEBRASKA. 
Claremont, 6 17 Cowles, 4 6 
Hamlin, — 9 Ft. Calhoun, 3 3 
Nordhoff, : 8 12 Lincoln, Butler Ave., 5 5 
San Francisco, First, — 6 Steelbury, 4 4 


CONNECTIOUT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Hartford, Fourth, 16 25 Conway 3 8 
Higganum, 44 ay, . . 
New Britain, South, — 12 Dover, First, . 6 
ILLINOIS. NEW YORK. 
Chicago, Warren New York, Manhat- 
Ave., > tan, 3 35 
Sandwich, 9 9 >p ilgr im 12 19 
INDIANA, Syracuse, Good Will, 3 8 


Fort Wayne, South, 7 8 


Indianapolis, Bright- SOUTH DARUTA. 


wood, 4 4 Elmira 7 7 
Kokomo, 6 6 Gann Valley, a 
IOWA. Tyndall, 2 3 
oo” - 4 VERMONT. 
lowa City, 1 3 Barre, 6 6 
MAINE. Jamaica, 25 26 
postiees. Bethlehem, — 20 , TOW 
South Paris, 4 WASHINGTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. Clove 9 il 
Dy 
Boston, Berkeley Seattle, Plymouth, 4 13 
Temple, 7 19 WISCONSIN. 
Dorchester,Central,1 3 
Second, 3 9 Pine River, 8 8 

Jamaica Plain, 28 36 Saxville, ie 

Old South, 12 34 Williams Bay, - B 

Phillips, South, 49 

Roxbury,Immanuel,7 7 OTHER CHURCHES. 

8 ) 

— : . Braddock, Pa., Slo- 
Brookline, Leyden, | 3 . =a 
Cambridge, Wood Me- Denve r, Col., Har- > 

morial, 3 5 man 2 8 
Hyde Park, First, 3 3 Genesee, Ida., = 
Lowell, French, a a Huntington, Ore., — 386 
Medford, Mystic, 2 7 Jersey City, N.J., Tab- 
Melrose Highlands, — 3 , ernacie, 

Middleboro 7 19 Jetmore and Rush 
North Brookfield, 11 1] | Centre, Kan., 6 13. 
Pittsfield, 5 9 Neosho, Mo., 13 183 
. Portsmouth, O., — 82 
MICHIGAN. St. Paul, Minn., Ol- 
Brimley, — 3 ivet, _ 
Constantine, 53 60 Salem, OkL., 14 14 
Detroit, Mt "Ho e, 13 15 Slatersville, R.L., 6 7 
Lewiston, School- Churches with less — 
house, 12 12 than three, 6 1 


Conf., 449; Tot., 1,079. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Leading a blind man to church is part of the work 
of a missionary committee in Canada, ; 


The repeating of a Psalm learned each month by 
a Beverly, Mass., society, forms part of the prayer 
meeting. 


Every society in Kansas has a copy of the State 
paper through the efforts of the State executive 
committee. 

The Indiavs at Santee Agency, Neb., have five 
Junior Societies, a Young People’s Society and a 
Mothers’ Society. 
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ROYAL 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYA L—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
great 
ning strength and 
It makes your 
bread, 
it assures 
you against alum and all 
adulteration 
that go with the cheap 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The sermon committee, suggested by Dr. Clark, 
reports in two or three minutes at each meeting 
the main points of the sermon. 

A sociable in a large ball in Sante Fé on election 
night, where returns could be received, was so 
successful that that society intend to repeat it at 
future elections. 

The World’s C, E, Prayer Chain will pray during 
January for the conversion of the world, that the 
opening of the new year may witness the beginning 
of a universal revival. 

The Chinese Congregational Endeavorers of San 
Francisco have given $17 for next year’s convention 
and $30 to the Américan Board, while still support- 
ing six missionaries in China, 

The shoemaker’s hammer used by William Carey 
before he went to India bas been given by an 
English Endeavorer for use as a gavel at the San 
Francisco Convention. A Hindoo society is making 
another gavel for the same purpose. A 

Ap appeal for work among the students in art 
schools bas led to plans for general efforts in their 
behalf. All such students interested in the effort, 
and willing to share in it, should send their names 
and addresses and names of their schools to Miss 
Florence Simms, 1,004 Champlain Building, 126 
State St., Chicago. 





AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VER- 
SIONS OOMPARED, 

Prof. Richard Moulton, in his book, The 
Literary Study of the Bible, lays strong em- 
phasis on the superiority of the Revised Ver- 
sion as bringing out the literary merit of each 
book, the relation of each part to other parts. 
He says: 


It is impossible to insist too strongly 
upon this difference between the Revised 
Version of the Bible and its predecessors, 
a difference of kind and not of degree, and 
one which is as wide as the distinction 
between the words ‘‘ text’’ and “ context.’’ 
The English reader need not feel any difii- 
culty on the ground of the disfavor with 
which the Revised Version has in many 
quarters been received. Such reception has 
been the regular fate of revisions from St. 
Jerome’s day downwards. The Authorized 
Version had itself to encounter the same 
opposition. It is said to have been a full 
half-century before this work of King 
James’s translators came into general use, 
and in the interval we have on record the 
opinion of a scholar and divine, who, asked 
by the king, declared he would be torn by 
wild borses rather than urge so badly exe- 
cuted a version upon the churches. 

The whole discussion of the subject seems 
to me to have been conducted on a wrong 
footing. The critics will take single verses 
or expressions, and, as it were, test them 
with their mental palate to see whether the 
literary flavor of the old or the new be su- 
perior. But comparisons of this kind are a 
sheer impossibility. No one, least of all a 
cultured critic, can separate in bis mind be- 
tween the sense of beauty which comes 
from association and the beauty which is 
intrinsic; the softening effect of time and 
familiarity is needed before any translation 
can, in word and phrase, assume the even 
harmony of a classic. Meanwhile the con- 
sideration here contended for—the unique 
excellence of the Revised Version in the mat- 
ter of connectedness and the higher unity— 
is beyond dispute. The true issue between 
the Authorized and the Revised Versions is 
the question whether the Bible is to be 
treated as a collection of sayings, each verse 
an independent whole, or whether the first 
duty of an interpreter is to associate a text 
with its context. What answer the theolo- 
gian will return to this question it is not 
the province of this book to determine, 
but speaking from the literary point of 
view, I make bold to say that the reader 
who confines himself tothe Authorized Ver- 
sion excludes himself from half the beauty 
of the Bible. 





A BISHOP ON UNITY. 

Bishop Perowne of Worcester, England, 
recently invited a large party of Nonconformist 
ministers to spend the afternoon with him at 
hisresidence. After a service in which several 
of,them joined him, the bishop gave a short 
address, which is thus reported by The Chris- 
tian World: 





The Congregationalist 


Beginning by heartily welcoming all pres- 
ent, he went on to speak of the growing 
desire for Christian unity. In this desire 
he shared, but did not think it could or 
should be found in one external organiza- 
tion. Such a unity, he thought, would 
crush liberty, and make things dull and life- 
Jess. But the unity he was desirous of see- 
ing was one of heart and affection. Such, 
he believed, was the unity prayed for by 
our Lord, and there was no doubt this 
prayer was largely answered. Everywhere 
the desire for Christian unity was observa- 
ble, not external, but because of this more 
truly catholic. There need be no giving up 
of principle, but there were many openings 
for co operation. The mission field was one; 
all were wanted, all were blessed. He men- 
tioned as illustrating this the success of the 
Wesleyans in Fiji, the London Missionary 
Society in Madagascar, and Carey and the 
Baptists in India. Then another way in 
which union might be seen was in the part 
taken in the revision of the Holy Scriptures. 
Whatever might be the view as to the ‘ Re- 
vised Edition’’ being a gift of God to his 
church, his having sat for fourteen years 
side by side with learned Nonconformist 
scholars made him able to bear testimony 
that he had amongst them found hearty 
Christian feeling. Such a service, too, in 
which they had just taken part, where there 
had been so much heartfelt devotion, was a 
link of union, and so was Christian hym- 
nody, including as it did so many poets of 
all churches in whom love to the Lord of all 
was the characteristic feature. They need 
not give up their special principles but ‘‘ be 
one in the truth,’’ and in some real sense 
they would all see God in one another. By 
different methods they would be thus keep 
ing the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of oursubscribers we have made 





arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish tnem,in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 

PD Bi ikccsces cvcscccrvincsescescessccesd 83.25 

The C oem | Magazine...... 





St. Nicholas........ 
Scribner’s Magazin 
Harper’s Magazine. 
Harper’s Weekly... 


a re 
BE BN BRM scccccccccecsceccesecessccce 1.60 
American Kitchen Magazine................0eee08 15 
Let all who send to us forthe above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us,in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 


matter then ceases. 





For Weak Women. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It soothes and feeds the nerves, helps digestion 
and imparts strength. 
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Sharp 


Only the suf- 
ferer from rheu- Twi n ges 
matism can re- 
alize the agony caused by this ise It 
affects the joints and muscles, which be- 
come stiff and sore and cause constant 
suffering. The cure for rheumatism is 
found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which thor- 
oughly purifies the blood and neutralizes 
the acid which causes the aches and pains. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


« Is the best—in fact the True Blood Purifier. 
do not cause pain or 


Hood’s Pills gripe. All druggists. 25c. 





The Standard American Brand : : : : Established 1860 


SDEDCERIAND 


DROP US A LINE 
If you wish to select a STEEL 
PEN suitable for your handwriting 


_—— 2m SPENCERIAN 
Sane PEN SOULN 












Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different patterns, 

for every style of writing, including the VER — 
YS'TEM, sent prepaid on receiptot TEN CENTS 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
Sroome Street, New York, N. Y 
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RARE CABINETWORK. 


One of the leading architects of New York advances the 
opinion that the Dining Room of a house is more closely 
scrutinized by visitors than any other apartment. i 
ference is that especial pains should be taken with the fur- 


nishing of this room. 


The time has passed when it is necessary to have dining- 
room cabinetwork built to order in an endeavor to produce a 
Some of our recent productions are equal to the 


fine effect. 
best private designs. 


The China Closet here shown is an example. 
The entire frame is 


deeply carved, and as an example of the graver’s art the 


tration can'do justice to its beauty. 


cabinet is notable. 


It is superbly appointed, with beveled plate glass, 
curved windows and door, beveled French-plate mirrored 
We sel! the cabinet 


for less than half the cost of building it to order. 


back, and heavy plate glass shelves. 


General Catalogue for 1897. 
on receipt of five Ycent stamps for postage. 


256 pp., 300 illustrations 


Square octavo, 


His’ in- 








No illue- 




















Sent to any address 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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A PROPER RETOBT. 


The editor of The Christian Leader has a 
memory that serves him well in these days of 
renewed complaint against “ political preach- 
ing’”’: 

On the Sunday succeeding the murderous 
assault upon Senator Charles Sumner as a 
‘*reply’’ to one of his senatorial speeches, 
very few church pulpits failed to make a 
practical application of the gospel to the 
outrage upon free discussion and the rights 
of free men. In one instance the preacher, 
having done what he felt to be his duty, 
was on making his way to the door of the 
church rudely accosted by a stranger in 
terms very explicit as to the impropriety of 
preaching politics from the pulpit. In- 
stantly the congregation that was making 
its exit gathered around the preacher and 
his accuser. Said the preacher to his ac- 
cuser, ‘‘ May I ask of what church or con 
gregation you areamembar?” Itapp3ared 
that he was not connected with either. 
‘*May I further ask to what church you 
give financial support?’’ It appeared that 
his money did nothing in that direction. 
Then the preacher said: ‘‘ You do not at- 
tend any church and you do nothing in 
the supporting of apy preaeher. Can you 
give good reason why you may find fault 
with that which you do nothing to main- 
tain?”’ 


_-— 


BRAVE AND FAITHFOL SERVIOE. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE WEST MEDFIELD CHURCH. 

Whereas our pastor, Rev. N. T. Dyer, has decided 
that Providence calls him ha a pew field of labor, 
we, the members of the Second Congregational 
Church of Medfield, Mass., which he has served 
with fidelity for nearly seven years, wish to put on 
recerd our affection for him as a man and minister, 
and our regret at his departure from us. 

The trials through which we have been passing 
for three years have drawn us to each other ina 
most cordial sympathy, and revealed to us elements 
in the character of our pastor that have awakened 
ouradmirationand respect. His cheerfulness, cour- 
age and patience have been an inspiration. 

We bear witness that as a preacher he is instruct- 
ive, evangelical, earnest and sincere; as a pastor he 
has been faithful, self sacrificing and sympathetic; 
as a friend, Joyal and true. 

We feel in the departure of Rev. Mr. Dyer and bis 
estimable wife, who has also endeared herself to 
our people by her discreet and Christian demeanor, 
that we sustain a loss not easily made up to us. 
Our prayers and earnest wishes wiil follow them to 
their new field of labor. 

For ourselves and our much tried church, we will 
take heart in the thought that the Master who 
Joves us and gave himself for us will still be our de- 
fense and our guide. 

Adopted by vote of church at its annual meeting, 
Dec. 28, 1896. Signed, Francis 8S. WiGat, Clerk. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


JOHNSON— BAILEY—In Seattle, Wn., at poner 
Gear b << A. J. Bailey, father of the bride, and 
w. Temple, Benjamin W. Johnson’ and 

Mauda Cc. Batley, both of Seattle. 


MILLARD—HOPKINS—In Brooklyn, N. YS Dee. 31, by 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Norman B. Millard of Binghamton, N. Y., 
and Faith L. Hopkius, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Charles Hopkins and niece of Miss Katharine Hop- 
kins, a former principal of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 








Religious N otices. 


and é tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
dk *» Published toe oe this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 _ 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. eg 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sele; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to =e made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St , Boston. 
felephone, Haymarket 294, 








The Congregationalist 
Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 





CHURCHILL—In Oberlin, 0., Dee. 30, Etta Vance, wife 
of Prof, C, H. Churebill. 

HU TCHINSON-—In Peabody, Mass., Oct. 31, Miss Susan 
E. Hutchinson, aged 67 years. A devoted member of 

the South Congregational C harch, although restricted 

by physical Ce ae from taking an active part in 
e bares: work, she was always responsive to the calls 
made upon her, and the poor and needy have lost a 
friend. Cheery and brizht in her disposition, ber loss 
in the home circle will be sadly felt. 

MARUH—In Winchester, Jan. 1, Dr. Daniel March, Jr., 
a prominent physician and a son of Rev. Daniel 
March, D. D , of Woburn, aged 52 yrs. 

NORRIS—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 29, Ella C., wife of Rev. 
Kingsley F. Norris, associate pastor of the Fourth 
Church, aged 46 years. A devoted and tireless Chris- 
tian worker. 

PILLSBURY—Iu Redlands, Cal., Dec. 20, Rev. John F. 
Pillsbury. He was a graduate of Boston University 
in 1890, and for a short time acted as assistant pastor 
under Dr. Horr at East Boston. In 1892 he was cailed 
to Newport, N. H., but on account of failing health 
was opilred to resign. 

WILLIAMS—In Providerce, R. I, Dec. 22, 
wife of Giles Albert Williams, aged 53 years. 
at Ware, Mass, 


Mary G., 
Burial 


MR. THOMAS SMITH. 


Died at his home in Worcester, Dec. 3. He was in 
his eightieth year. and until « few months befvure his 
death vigorous and active. The last time he left his 
home was to vote on Nov. 3. He was keenly interested 
in national affairs and considered the result of the 
election something for which to be thankful. 

His wife went before, some three and a half years 
ago. During the distressing last weeks of his illness 
he exhibited patient willingness to wait God's time. 
He clung to life, but spoke with Christian submission 
of his ap roaching end. After his wife’s death his 
c paversation was much concerning the future life, and 
his bright hope of meeting herin the better world. 

He was located in the same place in Worcester for 
more than forty years as a manufacturer, and was 
hiehly respected as a man of business integrity. He 
was a faithful member of Plymouth Church and often 
in the place of worship, one in the last years of his 
life deafness prevented him from enjoying much in 
ebhurch. He sat near the pastor and was ready to greet 
him at the close of the service. [le was a constant 
reader of The Congregationalist, having taken it a great 
maby years. He was not a man of public speech, but 

igorous and interestic g in conversation. 

e lived an unostentatious but earnest Christian life. 
He was a friendly man, and those whom he called his 
friends through many years found his friendliness sure 
and lasting though undemonstrative He lived within 
a few days of fifty years from the date of his marriage, 
and two daughters, Mrs. A. P. Cutting and Mrs. F. W 
Feye, both of Worcester, survive him. 





Vigor and Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 


ative. I: contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dyspeptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May bz 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 

At druggists, in 202.,Y%,V% and 1 lb, tins 


Also the following combinations, Somatose- Biscuit, Soma- 
Yose-Cocoa, 8 te - each 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., 
Sov Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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There has never been atime when grow- 
ersshould guard against failure with more 
care, 
Ferry’s Seeda were mori 
always the best,” 
dealers everywhere. 


There has never been atime when 

al. They are 
r ~~ a by one 
Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is fo!i of information for gardeners and 

planters. There will never be a better time 

“aon now. to send forthe 1897 edition. Free. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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New Complete Catalogue of : 
BEST SEEDS that Grow F 
mailed FREE to any address, i 3 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. ; 

Philadelphia. : 
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Remodeling a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 
on a Singer Automatic. 
by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can 
be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. 
use is especially desirable for the clever woman who 
wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform 
Whether in the hands of the 
amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is 
the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- 
’’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 
many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
The broad treadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. 
worthy careful consideration by those.of delicate health 
or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


+» Offices in every sae in the world... 


The elastic seam made 


Of faultless con- 


Thus its 





These points are 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and atilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a speciai/y, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 


NICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 

: comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boys and girls. 

* Sold by druggists, ap- 
liance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mail $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 
eens — — around ped —_— 
are free. 


» add 
KNIc KFRROCKER BRACE €O., EASTON, ‘PENN. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & Co. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 


of Copper and Tin. Add 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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fHE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


As was expected, trade at the close of the 
old year and at the beginning of the new was 
dull and featureless. It is naturally a dull 
time in any event, but seems tu have been 
more than usually quiet this season. The 
Western bank failures and the impending 
change in the Administration at Washington 
my have something to do with the small vol- 
ume of business, although neither of these 
factors are considered of sufficient importance 
to interfere with the progress cf spring trade. 
The bank failures in the Weat are clearly the 
results of execrable banking methods. 

The dry-goods trade is awaiting the spring 
demand, but the whole cotton goods situation 
is depressed by the accumulation of print 
cloths at Fall River, and the very low prices 
that prevail at that center. Woolen manu- 
facturers buy wool only to make up orders as 
the latter are received. Prices on pig iron are 
reported to have been cut twenty-five cents 
per ton, and, indeed, since the recent reduc- 
tion in both iron and steel, consumers are 
helding off to await further developments. 
Lumber is rot selling rapidly, but deale:s are 
lookiog for a lively movement when the spring 
season opens. Rates for money are easy, and 
it is the consensus of opinion that the money 
market will remain easy for several months. 
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SALVATION A FAOT, NOT A THEORY. 


We hold that there is in Christianity that 
whieh not only delivers men from outward 
sins and the desire for them, but also emar- 
cipates them from this power of the self-life 
and substitutes for it the principle of love, 
perfect love to God and theiefore perfect 
love to men. I think that every one here 
will admit that if there is that in Christian- 
ity, it is not publicly preached as much as 
it ought to be. This would enable men to 
test for themselves the truth of Christianity. 
Just now we are going outside the Bible for 
proofs of the inspiration of the Bib'e. We 
are going to the monuments, to witnesser, 
to manuscripts for evidence of Christianity. 
I do not fora moment decry all this, but I 
mean to say that the man of the street is not 
able to avail himself of it, and Christianity 
therefore seems far away from him, and he 
looks upon it as a matter of contention and 
wrangling between theologians. But if I 
can establish my point, that Christ is able 
to deliver a man from the power of sin and 
from the love of sin, and to make him a 
pure and happy being, not by a gradual 
evolution merely but by the direct and im 
mediate act of God, 1 give to that map, 
however ignorant he may be, the power of 
testing for himself whether Christianity is 
of God or whether it is a mere dream of the 
human faculty, I do not know but that I 
may be addressing men here today who are 
having trouble with their Christianity, who 
are not quite sure that it is what they have 
been taught to believe. If I can only get 
those men to get hold of what I am talking 
about, to see that there isa divine power 
emanating from Christ to which they may 
attach themselves, shall we not be able to 
establish that the living Christ is a source 
of spiritual dynamics to all those who by 
faith attach themselves to him?—Jev. F. B. 


Meyer. 
SS ee 


THE GRAND OLD MAN LIFIS8 HIS 
vo 


Mr. Gladstone approves all relief work in 
this country, as a letter received by Kev. 
F. D. Greene shows: 


I rejoice that the great and bountiful peo- 
ple of your country are endeavoring, through 
the relief fund, to mitigate, as far as they 
cap, some of the consequences of the con- 
duct of the great assassin. 

This is something, not much. For Eu- 
rope and civilization still remain under the 
disgraceful reproach of having coldly toler- 
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ated a series of outrages, perhaps the most 
monstrous known to history; and, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, one of the pow- 
ers seems, after the inoumerable falsehoods 
of the sultan, still to accept his trivial and 
worthless assurances, and even to be flat. 
tered by them. 

To your good work I wish heartily well, 
and I have the honor to remain your very 
faithful W. E GLADSTONE 





THE Butler Bible-Work Co. announce in the ad- 
vertising columns this week a Topical Analysis of 
the Bible, by J. Glentworth Butler, D. D. 





LADIES will doubtless be interested in the an- 
nouncement made by William 8S. Butler & Co. Fine 
linen always appeals to the housekeeper and one 
cap hardly have to») much of it, nor can it be of too 
good quality. Now is a good time to replenish your 
supply. 


THE turning point im many a man’s life is some 
trivial hint which suggests an important action. 
Many a life has been snatched from the grave by 
some friend recommending Adameon’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam to one suffering from lung and 
throat diseases. At all druggists. 








BARCAINS 


— FOR— 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Special January Sale of Flannels, Blan- 
kets, Quilts, Sheets, Pillow Cases, Prints, 
Outing Flannels, 
Rarely, if ever before, have such splenaid 
values been offered New England house- 
keepers. 

Samples of the great bargains: 


Linens and Cottons. 


Table Linens— 
62-inch All Linen Bleached Table Damask, 
worth 50c a 1 pred 
Bale price per yard . 38c. 
64-inch Bleached Table Damask, all new pat- 


terns, worth 621-2c.a yard, 
January Sale price per yard, Co 


Napkins to Match. 


Napkins — 
3-4 or Dinner Size Bleached Napkins, 23 
inches square, worth $1.69 a 


dozen, January — _— 
per dozen. .. I. 25 
3-4 Bleached Dinner Napkine, worth $2.25 

a dozen, January Sale _— 
per dozen oe ee ee 1.69 


WM. S. BUTLER & C0., 


90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 





WHY 
YOU SHOULD USE 
Cheque Bank Cheques 


WHEN TRAVELING 


is all told in complete form in circular 
which will be sent you upon application. 


Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
Frederick W. Perry, Manager, 
40 and 4 42 Wall St., New York. 


7 7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Leans eon Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfully Fertile 
Red River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 8 
years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne- 
sota — North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Leans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica- 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
now earning you only 2,3, or 4 per cent in Savings Banks 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Kemit funds for investment By New York or 
Boston draft, or by personal check peystie to my 
order. Address id 
ee BITE. P. CATES, UZ=— ue 


2628 Pertiand Avenue, SmnckSeRe, Minn. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIAL OFFER OF 
148 Pieces, 
Entirely New, 


Real India Silks, 


Printed with Latest Paris Designs, 
worth $1.00 and $1.25, 


Per 69 C. Yard 


We make this extra: dinary offer because 
one of the most p»pular bargains last week 
proved to be our India Silks, and they are 
pretty nearly gone. We put in this new 
lot rather than disappoint some who failed 
to appreciate the other lot in time. 


Send for Samples. 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


Tremont St. and Temple PI., Boston. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaraity an! Indemnity Oo. 
Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - - #2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - 7“ es - $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 

WALTER GG, OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec, 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec, 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 


Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, MeCurdy, 
Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G, Oakman, 


Henry H. Rogers, 

H. McK, Twombly, 

Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
Whitne y. 


G. G. Haven, 

Oliver Harriman, 

R. Somers Hayes, 
Willie am C. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1596. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Te RID os ccccvevessccscctccsesccsceseesss $169,914 8 
I saga naascecesehednasnesdsgedoaces aap 1 705,895.91 
United States Stocks (market vaine)........ 1,414,425.00 


Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 


Bonds (market value) ..........seeseseeees . 3,946,493.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)........ $55,927.98 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 

ROG] Hstate....ccscccccsccccscccsccccccecccoes 463,009.13 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 426,550.00 
Prominus uncollected and in hands of 

BOER ioc ceceusccesccesctccccssess covectccoess 5,227.06 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 18% 52 185.92 

B9,853,628.54 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital... ccccccsccscccscvccccccscsccesccces $3,000 ,000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund...........-.+++++++ . 4,395,659.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 752,514.13 
Wet BArples.....ccccccescccceveccccccccccsecece 1,705, 455.41 
$9,853 628.44 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J.H. WASHBU RN, , Vice-P Jente 
E. G. SNO Ww residen . 
Ww. oe BIGELOW, d ss wetaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BU RIS, Asst Secretartes 


New YORK, January 7, 189%. 
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THE PREAOHER AND HIS AUDIENCE.. 


The London New Age bas been discussing 
the question, Does the Sermon Block the 
Way? Upon this matter opinions will dif- 
fer, but we think Professor Shuttleworth, in a 
letter to the New Age, sums the whole matter 
up when he says: 


If a man can preach, I believe people will 
always care to hear him. The truth is, that 
our clergy are falling into an exactly oppo- 
site mistake to that of their predecessors in 
the eighteenth century. The latter were 
the most learned clergy in the world, but 
they were out of touch with life and their 
people, they neglected their parishes for 
their books. Today most of us neglect our 
books for our parishes, and the man who 
does not read cannot preach effectively to 
people who do. 

On this side, also, Dr. Amory H. Bradford 
wrote: 

Our sermons would no doubt do more 
good if they were better, and they would be 
better, we may add, if fewer things were 
expected of the preacher. The ‘‘one man 
ministry’ is responsible for much of the 
weakness of the pulpit. The same person 
cannot be ‘father confessor’? to a large 
congregation, pastor calling on all his peo 
ple as often as they wish, their adviser in 
difficulty and their sympathizer in sorrow, 
and still have the time or the strength for 
the best preaching. Mowever, in spite of 
all its imperfections, I am sure that in my 
own country, at least, the sermon does not 
block the way, but that where it most 
nearly realizes its ideal the audiences are 
largest, and, so far as can be judged, the 
best results in the individual and society 
are realized. 


THE HOPEFUL SIDE OF HIGHER 
ORITIOISM. 

That students of the Bible should ignore re- 
search into its history is no more to be ex- 
pected than desired. The more that men are 
interested in it, the more eager they will be to 
find out what it is, how it came into being 
and what are the evidences of its divine au- 
thority. But the character and aims of the 
scholars who make these researches have a 
vast influence in deciding what shall be the 
power of religious truth in their time. Those 
who want freedom from the consciousness of 
God's presence will come to quite different 
conclusions from those who seek to realize 
his presence more fully. In this respect we 
have much reason to rejoice that Biblical 
investigation is so largely being carried on 
by devout and reverent scholars. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, in the Outlook, declares that the pros- 
pect has never in his experience been so 
bright as now. He says: 


Criticism is coming to be the exercise of re- 
ligious minds rather than the hostility of an 
irreligious rationalism. There could happen 
no greater calamity to religious thought than 
that religious scholarsbip, research and criti- 
cism should be in the hands of men whose 
aims are simply negative. It is hardly possi- 
ble to overestimate the gain which religion 
has made by, as it were, capturing the critics. 
They are not less thorough, not less distin- 
guished by love of truth, not less learned 
than the men who went before them, so many 
of whom used the higher criticism as a 
weapon of offense against faith. Nay, in all 
these things we may say that, on the whole, 
the new men are superior to the old, but their 
pre-eminence lies partly in deeper reverence 
and in keener sympathy with the thought 
they deal with in the past and the spirits they 
speak to in the present, but especially in the 
marvelous reconciliation they have accom- 
= between critical freedom and spiritual 
truth. 





MR. J. H. PLUMMER, publisherof Woman’s World 
and Jenness Miller Monthly, offers $100 in prizes to 
the persons making the largest number of words 
from the ** Endeavors,” 
ment in another column. 


word See his 


HEADACHES CURED.—North Cambridge, 
Mass., Noy. 10,189. “Thavetaken Hood's Pillsand have 
derived great benefit from them. 
me of severe 


They have relieved 
headaches and constipation; as a mild 
cathartic 1 have found them excellent. I have also 
taken Hood's Sarsaparilla and recommend it to the 
public as a good strengthening medicine,” Mrs. H. M. 
seaman, 21 Cresent Ave. 


Hoop's PILLS ure the only pills to take with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 








advertise- | 


| 
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One drop of water in your 


windpipe 










should prove to you that Bronchitis or 
Colds cannot be cured with liquids, and 
that vapors, sprays, douches and atom- 
izers are positively dangerous. 


Booth’s 
“Hyomet” 


the Australian ‘ Dry-Air’’ treatment of 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, and similar 
diseases 


‘**CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 





Room 208, Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass,, Nov. 17, 1896. 

In spite of this scriptural injunct * Tell it not in Gath,’’ T must. pr m the good tidings, that 
Hyomei has completely cured me of Asthma that for the last twenty years quite frequently made me almost 
speechless and unfitted me for business Yours very truly, 

ADOLPH GEISMAR 
A Gi t ‘Any person purchasing W 
py uarantee. Booths Pocket Inhaler Out rd 
@® fit during 1897, anywhere in the United States, ¥ 
4 and who will say that HYOMET has done them & 
P no good, can have their money refunded by apply } 4 
m mg direct to the head office, W 
® 23 East 20th Street, New fp , ye ¥ 
@ York City.”’ (Signed ) Led ad - Ww 
®. YW 
SeseeeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeseceeeececeeSe 
Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respira- 


tory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is inha 
air-cells, is exhaled slowly through the nose. 


It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, 


@ Pocket Inhaler Outfit Complete, by Mail, $1; (for foreign countries add $1 


outfit consists of pocket inhaler, a bottle of Hyomei, 
skeptical, send your address ; 


Extra bottles of Hyomei Inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 50 cents. ¢ 
Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if you insist, Don’t accept a substitute. In 


mail, 25 cents 
stock at the leading wholesale drug houses of Boston, 
London Office : 

11 Farringdon Ava. E.C. 


It is aromatic, 
and thousands who have been 


my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures 





led at the mouth, and, after p 
delightful to inhale, a 


eating the minutest 
gives immediate relief 
helped and cured, 





00 postage) ; 
a dropper and directions for using. If you are st# 

Are you open to conviction ? 
Hyomei Balm, for all skin diseases, by 


Philadelphia, Chicago, and all leading business centers 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 
Or E. E. B. GIBSON, General Agent, 131 Tremont St., Boston. 





‘Hotels and Travel. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Nile, Bermuda, 
Florida, West Indies, 
Holy Land, Egypt, Europe. 


Programs ready, post free. Mention tour. 
GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE FREE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, N. Y. 


W.H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS To THe 
WEST INDIES 
THE LEEWARD np 
WINDWARD ISLANDS 


wVENEZUELA 


By Steamships of the RED «*D’’ LINE in Con- 
nection with those of the 

ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
Visiting St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, 
Tobs «| Guayra, Caracas, Puerto Cabello and 
Curacoa. Sailing from New York January 27, Feb- 
ruary 24 and March 24. Fare $200. For 
descriptive program apply to 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 
Tourist Agents, 113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

W. iH. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL BON AIR, 


One of the best and most favorably known resort ho- 
tels in the South; situated 560 feet above sea level, in 
what is acknowledged to be the most healthful section 
of the country east of the Rocky Mountains. Thereare 
beautiful rides and drives and fine hard bicycle roads. 
There is also music day and evening, as well as golf, 
tennis, bowling, and other outdoor sports. OPENS 
DECEMBER l6. For circular and full particulars ad- 
dress C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager. 















AUGUSTA, 
GEORGIA. 





Grand Winter Cruise 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES. VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing rom New York Feb. 6, 1897, 
For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Port of Spain, La Brea, La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo, Jamaica, Progreso, Vera Cruz (Mexico) 
Havana, Brunswick, Ga., Duration, 45 days. Price of 
| passage #270andupward. Send forillustrated pamphlet, 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 


HE HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va., 


Recently improved and beautified, is now 
more homelike and comfortable than ever. 

The White Squadron will winter in Hamp- 
ton Roads, assuring an unusually gay season. 





Terms, $3.00 and upwards per day. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 





A.C PIKE, Manager. 
. Broadway 
e NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired can readily be 
traced to its unique location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and ite very 
moderate prices. 


William Taylor & Son. 
HOBKIRK IN Est. 1882. Camden, 8.0. Dry 


s sunny, piney-wood climate; 

wind; warm house, open fires, sunny rooms; excellent 
cooking; ample grounds; house physician. References, 
| cireulars. F. W. ELDREDGE, Prop. 
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THISTLES FROM SCOTTISH 
HILLSIDES. 
THE RULING PASSION. 

Iam Maclaren tells a story of an old Scotch- 
man in a hospital, which illustrates the 
national love for discussion. One of those 
wandering angels in feminine form who visit 
hospitals paused by his cot and asked if she 
should sing hima hymn. The old man raised 
himself on his elbow and said in a hoarse 
whisper: ‘‘Na, na. But if ye wad like an 
argyment, noo, I dinna mind.” 

THE PROFESSOR AND THE BOOTBLACK. 


The late Professor Blackie used to relate 
with great gusto the following story against 
himself. As every one knows, the genial pro- 
fessor used to be a picturesque and striking 
figure in the streets of Edinburgh. 

A wiry-framed patriarch, with strikingly 
handsome features and long hair that fell in 
ringlets about his shoulders—no one once 
having seen the professor could forget him. 
Passing along one of the principal Edinburgh 
streets he was accosted one day by a very 
dirty little street gamin with: ‘‘Shine your 
boots, sir?” 

The urchin was importunate, and the pro- 
fessor, impressed with the extreme filthiness 
of the boy’s face, remarked: “I don’t want a 
shine, my lad, but if you go and wash your 
face I’ll give you a sixpence.”’ 

“ A’ richt, sir,’ was the lad’s reply, and go- 
ing over to an adjacent drinking fountain he 
made his ablution. Returning, he held out 
his hand for the money. 

‘* Well, my lad,” said the professor, ‘* you’ve 
earned your money; here it is.” 

‘*T dinna want it, auld chap,’’ returned the 
gamin, with a lordly air, ‘‘ yecan keep it and 
git yer hair cut.” 

A MATCH FOR THE SKELETON, 


Dr. McTavish of Edinburgh was something 
of a ventriloquist, and it befell that he wanted 
a boy to assist in the surgery who must neces- 
sarily be of strong nerves. He received sev- 
eral applications and, when telling a lad what 
the duties were, in order to test his nerves he 
would say, while pointing to a grinning skele- 
ton standing upright in a corner, “ Part of 
yourw would be to feed the skeleton there, 
and whilé you are here you might as well | 
have atry at it.” 

A few lads would consent to a trial and re- 
ceive a basin of hot gruel and aspoon. While 
they were pouring the hot mass into the skull 
the doctor would make his voice appear to 
proceed from the jaws of the bony customer 
and gurgle out, “ Br-r-r-gr-huh, that’s hot! ” 

This was too much and, without exception, 
the lads dropped the basin and bolted. The 
docter began to despair of ever getting a suit- 
able helpmate, until a small boy came and 
was given the gruel spoon. 

After the first spoonful the skeleton ap- 
peared to say, ‘‘ Gr-r-r-ub-rhr, that’s hot! ”’ 

Shoveling in the scalding gruel as fast as 
ever, the lad rapped the skull and impatiently 
retorted, ‘‘ Weel, jist blaw on’t, yeauld bony!” 

HE SPELLED IT WITH A “ MAC.” 

In Otago, New Zealand, where Scotchmen 
are in the majority, a contract for mending a 
road was to be let, and the most acceptable 
bid was signed ‘‘ McPherson.” Notice was 
sent to the said McPherson to complete the 
contract, and, lo, he appeared in all the glory 
of yellow hue and pigtail! 

‘*But,’’ gasped the president of the board, 
** your name can’t be McPherson.” 

“All lightee,’ cheerfully answered John 
Chinaman, “ nobody catchee contlact in Otago 
undless he named Mac.” 

The contract was signed and the Mongolian 
McPherson did his work as well as if he had 
hailed from Glasgow.” 

BURNS KNEW BETTER. 

A practical and patriotie Scotchman as- 
sisted at a meeting of a certain improvement 
soeiety at which a Shakespearean scholar di- 
lated upon the virtues of his favorite writer. 
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At the close of the :weeting the stranger ap- 
proached the lecturér, and the following dia- 
logue ensued. 

‘* Yethink a fine lot o’ Shakespeare, doctor.” 

**T do, sir,” was the emphatic reply. 

** An’ ye think be was mair clever than Rob- 
bie Burns?”’ 

‘“Why, there’s no 
them.” 

“Maybe no, but ye tell us it was Shakes- 
peare who wrote ‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears the crown.’ Now Robbie would never 
hae written sic nonsense as that.’’ 

** Nonsense, sir?’’ thundered the indignant 
doctor. 

** Aye, just nonsense. Robbie would hae 
kent fine that a king, or a queen either, disna 
gang to bed wi’ the croon on their head. 
They hang it ower the back o’ a chair.”’ 

SHE CLUNG TO THE MIRACLES. 

Dr. Walter C. Smith, the popular Scotch 
poet-preacher, on one occasion tried to ex- 
plain to an old lady the meaning of the Scrip- 
tural expression, ‘‘ Take up thy bed and walk,”’ 
by saying that the bed was simply a mat or 
rug, easily taken up and carried away. 

‘*Na, na,” replied the lady, ‘‘I canna be- 
lieve that. The bed was a regular four-poster. 
There would be no miracle in walking away 
wi’ a bit o’ mat or rug on your back.”’ 


comparison between 





A POPULAR ERROR.—If any of our readers think 
that, in order to get fine furniture, it is necessary 
to have it built to order, we ask them to turn to 
another column and notice the beautiful china 
cabinet exhibited by the Paine Furniture Co. at 
their warerooms in this city. We have said several 
times during the last year that the Paine Company 
were selling ready-made furniture which was as 
handsome as anything built to order in this city. 
An important feature of such furniture is the great 
saving in price. It costs only about half what one 
must pay for ordered work, 


SALT. 
RHEUM : 


Most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burn- 
ing, scaly skin and scalp humors is instantly ree 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTicuRA Soap, asingle 
application of CuTICURA (ointment), the great skin 
cure, and a full dose of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(uticura 


Iseold throug’ houtthe world. Porter Devo anv Cnem. CorP., 
Sole Props., Boston. ag~ ‘‘ How to Cure Salt Rheum,” free. 


FALLING HAIR ?"3-euittui exe: 


B AR N Fy iis 


pric Cereal. Endorsed 

by physicians in ca! and irritable Digestive 

Organs,and Kidney Emoltlient, attractive, 
palatable, Unsurpaf 

PAMPHLET 

Unrivalled In A 
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Anemia means “‘want of 
a a deficiency in the 
red corpuscles of the blood. 
Its cause is found in want of 
sufficient food, dyspepsia, 
lack of exercise or breathing 
impure air. With it is a 
natural repugnance to all fat 
foods. Scott’s Emulsion is 
an easy food to get fat from 
and the easiest way of taking 
fat. It makesthe blood rich 
in just those elements neces- 
sary to robust health, by 
supplying it with red cor- 
puscles. 

For sale at 55 cents and $1.00 by all druggists, 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 


HAVE YOU 


SCIATICA? 


(Sciatic Rheumatism or Neuralgia of the Hip.) 


New York 





| to 3 large bottles of 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT 


Cure severe cases after all else has failed. One targe 
bottle will cure an ordinary case of 


SCIATICA, RHEUMATISM or NEURALGIA 


Originally prepared 50 yeara ago by the late Bishop 
Soule. Its success is wonderful, 
No case 80 8 but there is hope in the 


Soule’s Liniment. 


USE ONLY LARGE 


use of Bishop 


evere 


FOR SCIATICA, 
NEED. 

Small Bottles, 75 cts, 
ALL DRUGOIE ISTS. 


BOTTLES 


IT IS JUST WHAT YOU 
Large Bottles, ®1.50: 
SOLD BY 










Grand —— Prize of 
6,600 francs at Paris 


ida ~| 
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ssesses in the hig 

tire active prope rtie of Peruvian Bar} 

Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
‘ 


best remedy for Fever and Ag a i | d 

iria, Poorness of the Blood, General ‘ad 

Debility and Wa ting Diseases; I Cz 

pemceetaer Fea Stren 

Nerves and y'the . 
Paris : 22 Rus aia Ce 

New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 2 


: 26- 30N. William St. 
RRA SY a eee 
@ TREATED FREE 
| £ Positively CURED with 
| Vegetable Remedies. 





Have cured many thousand 

cases called hopeless. From 
| first dose symptoms rapidly disappear, and in ten days at 
| least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed 


- ATLANTA, GAs 


| of testimonials of miraculous cures sent FREE. 
Days Treatment Free by mail. 
dra. Green & Sens, Specialists 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatmenta Success. Hundreds 


aa 





| successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
| without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita 
rium, the larges t and most successful institution io 


| America. “Jon’(waittobe bind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glen Falls, N. Y 
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Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Oo.. Cim’t 


Her graceful presence, everywhere 
Suggests the fragrance, faint and rare 
With which the sweetest flowers allure: 
To such a dainty gown and face 
The touch of soap seems out of place— 
_—" Ivory, which itself is pure. 
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From Six to Sixteen 
—the most important decade in girl life,—growing girls 


should be supported and strengthened by the healthful, 
convenient and graceful 


Ferris’ S00dSense 


Endorsed by mothers—recommended by physicians. Made 
high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. 


|| Always superior in quality and workmanship. 


Childrens’ 25c. to 50c. Misses’ 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
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‘‘A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 


Be sure that you get the genuine article, 
made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
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